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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


1923. 


THE SIXTy-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING (in accordance 
with Rule XIII) was held at Guildford, at the Guildhall, by kind 
invitation of the Mayor of Guildford, on Saturday, May 12th, 1923, 
at 3.15 p.m.; the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


The MiNUTEs of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
adopted. 


The AccounTs and REpokrr, printed and in the hands of Members, 
were taken as read. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3IST, 1922. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY has 
pleasure in presenting this its SIxTy-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT; 
together with the CasH Account, duly audited, for the year 1922, 
and the usual STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


PUBLICATIONS.—The volume (S.Ad.C., XXXIV) recently issued 
to Members, was sadly in arrear (partly owing to an unprecedented 
amount of illness and death), and the Council is much aware of 
the desirability of bringing publications up to date. It has been 
found impossible so far to put the promised work on Surrey Place 
Names in hand, but the Council is in hopes that this may be begun 
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before the end of the year, and meanwhile another volume of 
Surrey Archeological Collections is in preparation. The Council 
would draw attention to the fact that not the least of the difficulties 
experienced in getting out Vol. XXXIV was that of securing 
articles and notes from Members; and while it realises the 
impediments which often stand in the way of active work, it 
would emphasize here its desire to receive for consideration 
from Members articles and notes of all kinds upon matters of 
archeological interest relating to the County. Some particularly 
desirable lines of investigation are mentioned separately below. 


MusEUM AND LiBRARY.—The usual additions to the Library 
by exchange have been made, but there have also been a number 
of gifts. In particular, mention must be made of a number of 
books from the library of our late Member Mr. P. Woods, C.B., 
presented by his daughters. The Council would further mention 
the presentation by Mr. Uvedale Lambert of a copy of his 
monumental History of Bletchingley. It may also be here reported 
that the Council took an opportunity of acquiring during the year 
all the Surrey Deeds from the collection of Mr. F. A. Crisp, F.S.A. 
A small collection of Horsley Deeds was also acquired from a private 
source. 


Excursions.—A larger number was organised than in previous 
years and they proved highly popular. A number of visits to 
points of interest in Guildford on the occasion of the Annual Meeting, 
one half-day excursion to Ashtead and Leatherhead and another 
(very largely attended) to Farnham, and a whole day spent outside 
the County (at Chichester) supplemented the usual Annual Excursion, 
which covered this year the neighbourhood of Chiddingfold and 
Haslemere. The Council takes this opportunity of thanking 
heartily all who by their work and hospitality contributed to the 
success of these meetings. A leaflet showing excursions proposed 
for the present year will accompany, if possible, this Report. 


LecturEs.—The Council again issued to Local Secretaries 
a strong and varied List of Members who were prepared to give 
Popular Lectures on Archeological Subjects; and considerable 
advantage was taken of this. It is hoped to continue this policy 
during next Autumn and Winter, and as this constitutes valuable 
propaganda work the Council trusts that Members in all parts of 
the County will endeavour to arrange for single lectures or series 
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to be given in their neighbourhoods during the coming season. 
Arrangements should be made as early as possible. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS.—The outstanding 
case for protection this year has been that of the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon. This has been threatened many times before and 
the Society has on numerous occasions done what it could to help 
the cause of preservation; but the present attack was the most 
determined that had been made. The Council took all possible 
steps so soon as the matter was brought to its attention and joined 
with the Society of Antiquaries of London, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and a number of others to form a strong and representa- 
tive committee; it also collaborated in the publication of a leaflet; 
and it is happy to announce that as this Report goes to press the 
case for preservation has been successfully put and the safety 
of this historic building, at least for some time, secured. 

An historical building of less importance, though of considerable 
interest, which it is feared may not long survive, is Bolingbroke 
House at Battersea. The Council congratulates itself on having 
at least secured, through the kind offices of its Honorary Photo- 
grapher, good views of this building, some of which have been 
published in the Collections. 


EXPLORATION AND SURVEY WorK.—The work of the Arche@o- 
logical Survey, mentioned in the Council’s last Report, has proceeded 
during the year: the Special Committee has recently been con- 
siderably enlarged so as to widen its influence, but the Chairman 
(Mr. Albany Major, F.S.A.) will still be glad to receive offers of 
assistance and information. Very interesting work in progress 
on the site of Merton Priory is sketched in a brief note in the volume, 
which contains also details of an important find of glass work at 
Chiddingfold. Exceedingly interesting discoveries at Chertsey were 
described recently to the Society of Antiquaries by this Society’s 
Local Secretary for Weybridge, and of these it is hoped to print 
some account later. 


MaNuscRIPTs, MAPS AND PICTURES.—Some attempt is now being 
made to start a regular collection of information upon these points: 
previous efforts to secure returns from Members proved very 
disappointing and the Council is therefore issuing with this Report 
a form which it earnestly requests all Members, who have any 
information at their disposal, to fill up and despatch without delay. 
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What it desires to obtain is information—(a) as to Surrey collections 
of MSS., drawings, etc., in private possession which have not 
previously been described or used; (B) as to rare printed Maps, 
Portraits or Views of Surrey interest. The information given should 
include place of deposit; all material dates; description, or in the 
case of maps and pictures, title and artist; and, in the case of 
printed plates, method of reproduction, engraver, printer and 
publisher. The Council would point out that information of this 
kind can only be secured by a combination of much local effort. 
It would also point out in this connection that a new source of danger 
to one particularly valuable class of local records (Court Rolls) is 
introduced by the Law of Property Act of 1922. 

The Council during the year has given its support to an attempt 
to secure an Annual Conference between Societies interested in 
the printing of Records. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY has shewn a gratifying tendency 
to increase during the year, new Members having numbered 68 
since the date of the last Report ; but the Council would also venture 
to point out that a considerable section of these accessions has 
shewn how much may be done by energetic local work. It hopes 
that Membership will continue to increase, sufficiently in time to 
balance the much enhanced cost of printing, but this end can only 
be secured if many Members will be active in recruiting. 

On the other hand the Society has to deplore an unusually heavy 
series of losses by death. First must be mentioned the death of 
the Society’s Patron, Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Albany. 
The death of an old and deeply regretted Member, Mr. P. Woods, 
C.B., was mentioned by anticipation in the last Report. The 
sudden illness and death of Dr. A. V. Peatling, F.S.A., occurred 
tragically almost on the day of the last Annual Meeting, at which 
he was to have read a paper. Two old and valued Members of the 
Council, Mr. A. F. Charrington and Mr. F. A. Crisp, F.S.A., also 
died during the year, and Mr. Cecil T. Davis, long an Honorary 
Auditor to the Society. At the time of writing, the news reaches 
us of the death of Sir John Watney, F.S.A., who, as Mr. John Watney, 
was elected to the Council so long ago as 1886, and who had for 
many years been a Vice-President. In all, the Society has lost by 
deaths and resignations during the year 57 Members. 


CounciL.—Under Rule XII the following retire, but are eligible 
for re-election :—Lieut.-Col. Godwin Austen, F.R.S.; C. R. Peers, 
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Esq., F.S.A.; G. C. Druce, Esq., F.S.A.; W. E. St. L. Finny, Esq., 
M.D.; Edwin Hart, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. F. A. Heygate Lambert, F.S.A.; 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A.; R. Garraway Rice, Esq., J.P., F.S.A. 

To fill an existing gap in the Council Colonel H. F. Bidder, 
D.S.O., F.S.A., was recently elected. 


The REPorT and AccounTs were duly adopted, and Members of 
the Council re-elected as recommended. 


A vote of thanks to President, Vice-Presidents, and Council for 
their services during the past year was carried unanimously. 


The Honorary Treasurer (Mr. Arthur Bonner, F.S.A.) and Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A.) were re-elected, with votes 
of thanks for their services, 


As Honorary Auditors were elected Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking, 
F.S.A., Mr. W. S. Field, and Mr. T. P. Phillpot; any two to act. 


A discussion of various matters of archzological interest followed. 


Votes of thanks to the Mayor and to the President terminated the 
Meeting; parties subsequently visited the Grammar School and St. 
Mary’s Church ; and Members were entertained to tea at Trinity 
Hospital, which also was thrown open to inspection by the kindness 
of the Master and Governors. 


EXCURSIONS, 1923. 


The ANNUAL ExcursION took place on July 21st, when a very 
large party visited Send, Ockham, Sutton Place, and Clandon Park, 
Members first inspected Send Church under the guidance of Mr. 
P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., whence they proceeded to 
Ockham Church, which was also described by Mr. Johnston. After 
luncheon at the Talbot Hotel, Ripley, the party went on to Sutton 
Place, where the courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, 
Vice-President of the Society, provided Members with an opportunity 
for visiting one of the finest houses in the county. 

Both Mr. Johnston and Mr. Malden, F.R.Hist.Soc., spoke. Clandon 
Park was next inspected by the kindness of the President of the 
Society, the Right Honourable the Earl of Onslow, who hospitably 
entertained the Members to tea. 
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The Society again this year made a most successful excursion 
outside the county, Members on June 21st visiting Winchester, 
where a very enjoyable day was spent owing to the kindness and 
learning of both Mr. J. D. le Couteur, who described the Cathedral, 
and Mr. Herbert Chitty, F.S.A., who conducted the party over the 
College. 

In addition, three Saturday afternoon excursions were under- 
taken this year: one on June 2nd to West Wickham and Addington, 
under the guidance of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Bonner, 
F.S.A., when Wickham Court was visited by kind permission of 
Colonel Sir Henry Lennard, Bart.; another on June 30th, by kind 
invitation of Sir T. Cato Worsfold, Bart., LL.D., D.L., J.P., who 
conducted Members over Staple Inn, London; and another on 
September 29th, when Sir Henry Lambert, K.C.M.G., C.B., took a 
large party over Tumble Beacon, Banstead Church, and Well Farm, 
concluding with tea by the kind invitation of Sir Henry Lambert 
and Sir Guy Standing, K.B.E. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Corrected to November 15, 1924. 


Copies of Rules, etc., may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. 


Any Member intending to withdraw must signify this intention in writing before 


January ist, otherwise he will be considered liable to pay his subscription 
for the current year. 


It is particularly requested that speedy intimation of any change of residence, oy errors 
in addresses, may be sent to the Honorary Secretary. 


This * denotes Life Compounders. 
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The Introduction to a Guide to Surrey Records 
which appears as an article in this volume is being 
issued separately by the Surrey Record Society. 
It is inserted here in the hope that it may suggest 
to some members the possibility of assisting that 
Society by their work or subscriptions, Should it 
do so the Honorary Editor will be very glad to 
hear from them. 


: 


GUIDE TO ARCHIVES AND 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO SURREY. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION AND SCHEME. 


BY 


HILARY JENKINSON, M.A., F.S.A., 
Honorary Editor of the Surrey Record Society. 


PREFATORY. It is hardly necessary, in introducing our 
proposed Guide to members of this Society, to dwell on the 
importance, now generally recognized, of written sources for 
every branch of Historical and Archeological research in 
England.‘ But during the century in which that recognition 
has grown to its present height the making available of docu- 
mentary collections of all kinds, their arrangement and cata- 
loguing, and the work done upon them which, though not 
primarily intended to act as a guide, yet in many instances 
throws a great deal of general light upon whole classes and 
collections, has been so sporadic, has appeared within the 
covers of so many Official Returns, Blue Books, Committees’ 
and Commissioners’ Reports, Reviews, Publications of Societies 
and miscellaneous volumes upon every kind of subject, that 
it is now a matter of real difficulty for the student who desires 
to use written authorities for research to know whether his 
work upon a given class has to begin ab ovo or whether the 
preliminaries have been done for him. Moreover certain 
publications, notably the monumental works of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb on English Local Government* (to be referred 

1 Examples will be found in quantities in any recent volume of the 
Surrey Archeological Collections : see also Mr. Bonner’s article on Place 
Names in the current number. A few are specially mentioned in the 
footnotes to the present article. 

2 These admirable works have but one drawback—that they only 


deal fully with developments since the Revolution: so that authorities 
are still needed for the first part of the 17th century and earlier. 
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to frequently hereafter in this Introduction), have shewn that 
even if the Public Records could be exhausted (they have of 
course been merely scratched over so far) we should still have 
in the locally preserved Archives of Local Authorities an 
enormous mine of information demanding the close attention 
of the Historian: and the Third Report of the Royal Com- 
mission (1910) on Public Records has added the information 
that in many cases we hardly know even the place where these 
treasures are preserved or whether they have been preserved 
at all. When we turn to purely private collections—Family 
Papers and the like—the tale is the same. The publications 
of the Surrey’ and many other Archeological Societies have 
for years been shewing the wealth of illustration which such 
papers may afford for every branch of archeological work in 
England: and the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, though they run now to 150 volumes, only serve to 
emphasize the number of such collections which must remain 
yet unknown and unrecorded.” 

It seems clear that what is required at the present time is 
an effort to take stock—to see what collections of Documents, 
Public or Private, actually remain to us, and, to a modest 
extent, what they contain. Our Guide, if we can secure its 
completion (we have not erred by making our Scheme too 
modest; and we would take this opportunity of soliciting 
most earnestly the practical help of Members for the work 
of compilation), is an attempt to meet this very obvious need. 


We would push this point, if we may, a little further. 
Archives in England are treated with very varying degrees 
of attention and care.* There is a great deal to be done yet 
for their security (many are at the moment in actual danger 


1 Seven or eight different collections are represented in the last 
half dozen volumes published by the Society. 


2? The Commission has dealt at present with only seven Surrey 
Collections. 

* Cp. the Appendices to the Reports (especially the Third, on Local 
Records) of the Royal Commission (1910) on Public Records: some of 
the evidence in this Report is also valuable, notably that of Mr. Sidney 
Webb. An interesting review of the position by a foreign Archivist 
has appeared recently—L organisation des Archives Locales en Angleterre, 
by F. de Vaux de Foletier (Bibliographe Moderne, No. 126). See also 


G. H. Fowler, The Care of County Muniments (published by the County 
Councils Association, 1923). 
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of destruction or dispersal'), considerable doubt as to who 
should do it (for our problems are our own and cannot be 
solved by a wholesale borrowing from foreign experience), 
and even more doubt as to who will do it or whether in some 
cases it will be done at all. Our Guide is intended primarily 
to be an aid for those whose business is not so much the con- 
servation as the use of Archives. But since the second of 
these is impossible without the first it is hoped that this work 
may make some small contribution to the labours of those 
who are endeavouring, by stimulating the interest of the 
Historian and by creating a body of local public opinion through- 
out the country, to secure better and more systematic conserva- 
tion. Ifsuch a Guide as we have been bold enough to scheme 
for Surrey could be compiled not only for this but for every 
County in England, the first step would have been taken towards 
the establishment of a national system of Archive keeping. 


‘ARCHIVES’ AND ‘DOCUMENTS’. It will be noticed 
from the title we have taken that we divide documents used for 
Historical purposes into two broad classes. Of these the most 
important is that of Archives and it will be convenient here 
to define the sense in which that word is employed, for it has 
been used often very loosely. 

Archives, then, may be defined as Documents drawn up 
during, or used for the purposes of, a business transaction, public 
or private, of which they themselves form a part ; and subsequently 
preserved by the persons responsible for that transaction, or their 
successors, in their own custody for their own reference.’ And 
any collection of Archives resulting from a single independent 
administrative activity we call an Archive Group.* It will 


1 For the special dangers which threaten Manorial Archives see 
below, p. 16. 

2 One of the most hopeful signs is the increasing interest of Local 
Libraries in Local Archives. The subject of Archive Science is now 
compulsory for the Librarianship Diploma of University College, London. 

3 For an elaboration of this definition see the present writer’s Manual 
of Archive Administration (Clarendon Press, 1922). 

4 The Record Office Collections, as will be seen later, fall into over 
60 such Groups, called (after the name of the Court or Department 
whose activities produced the Archives) Common Pleas, War Office, and 
so forth: similarly the documents in a family collection may fall into 
Groups corresponding (e.g.) with the activities of various Manor Courts 
which that family controlled. 
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be noticed that Archive character has nothing to do with the 
importance which documents may (or may not) come to possess 
at a later date for the scholar; and that though their preserva- 
tion in our own day may often be due to consideration for 
their Historical value, that again had originally nothing to 
do with it. From this consideration it follows that the question 
of their custody is of extreme importance; the fact that they 
have never been out of the hands of their original owner or 
his legitimate representatives being that which gives them 
their most valuable qualities of authenticity and impartiality ; 
so that we, who are interested in exploiting their Historical 
content, are also interested in preserving their Archive quality. 
It also follows that any sets of MSS. which fulfil the terms 
of our definition are Archives, and are to be treated as such 
in this Guide; whether they are large or small—public, semi- 
public or private. Thus a collection of family papers; or the 
Rolls of any Manor Court, however humble (provided that we 
find them in the custody of a steward or some other official 
recognized by the lord); or the Registers and other documents 
of a Parish, preserved by the Rector or his delegate; or the 
vast Records of the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, 
now in the Public Record Office—all are equally Archives, 
though all may not be of equal importance to the Historian. 

Other Collections of Documents comprise 

(x) Compilations or Treatises of any kind; such as the 
14th century Register of Writs, bequeathed to the Surrey 
Archeological Society by the late Mr. Ridley Bax, or the 
collection of notes and transcripts relating to Surrey made by 
the late Mr. P. Woods and now the property of the Godalming 
Museum: and 

(2) Collections of Documents which would have been 
Archives had they not at some time escaped from the custody 
of their proper owners; such as the collections in the British 
Museum or the deeds acquired on various occasions (by pur- 
chase and otherwise) by the Surrey Archeological Society, the 
Minet Library, or any other public or private collector. 


THE SURREY INTEREST. Using the above as primary 
divisions the Surrey Record Society hopes to produce in time 
a reasonably complete guide to all Groups and Collections of 


a 
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PLATE I 


ARCHIVES OF PUBLIC ADMINSTRATION : CENTRAL 
Some Surrey Subsidies ; 14th to 17th cent. 
(Public Record Office: only one published) 
Jace p. 
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Archives and Documents having a Surrey interest. Here, it is 
to be observed, we pass from the natural or structural divisions 
of documents, according to which our Guide must be arranged, 
to a modern, artificial classification according to subjects, or 
interests: because the reason for which they were produced 
and preserved and the reason for which they are now studied 
are, almost always, two quite different things. ‘ Documents 
of Surrey interest ’ may be classified under three heads. 


(1) There are those which, either because of their proven- 
ance or because of their original or subsequent arrangement, 
are purely of Surrey interest. Thus the Court Rolls of a Surrey 
Manor relate almost exclusively to Surrey affairs and were 
made and preserved in the County: on the other hand certain 
bundles of the well-known series of Feet of Fines,. which have 
always been kept apart, likewise relate exclusively to Surrey, 
though the whole series was made and preserved at West- 
minster by the Court of Common Pleas: while the Series of 
Subsidies? (Assessments for Taxation) are documents of 
local origin centrally preserved (at the Exchequer), and - 
only arranged under counties in modern times. 

(2) There are the Groups or Collections of Archives or other 
Documents of general interest which contain, incidentally, 
matter of special local interest for anyone who is prepared to 
sort it out. Thus the War Office archives (for example) 
contain much that has special relation to Surrey men and 
matters;? and the collections of the British Museum, the 
Bodleian and other great libraries are all bound to yield a 
harvest of material for local history to any intelligent and 
patient searcher. 

(3) There are collections which have a Surrey interest 
because they are preserved in the county though their con- 
tribution to its history may be partial only or even slight. 
Thus a considerable part of one of our most famous Surrey 

1 Another good example of the general record which falls naturally 
into county divisions is the great series of Pipe Rolls from which this 
Society has recently published a single Surrey membrane. 

2 A volume from these Archives has recently been published by the 


Surrey Record Society: and something of their bulk is shewn in 
Plate I. 


% Cp. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi’s note on this subject in Surrey Arch@ologicat 
Collections, xxvii., p. 150. 
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Groups (that of Losely) relates very little to Surrey but is of 
great importance for the history of the Drama. 


It may be advisable, in concluding this section, to say that 
in speaking of Surrey we refer to the old administrative county 
of Surrey as it was before the modern changes which have 


turned a number of Surrey parishes into parts of the County 
of London. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE PRESENT WORK. 
Our Guide, then, will, it is hoped, deal in successive sections with 
every existing natural Group of Archives (i.e. every group of 
papers left behind by some independent administrative unit, 
public or private) which has a Surrey interest. These indepen- 
dent administrations form the first unit in our division; within 
them the documents will be dealt with under their natural 
sub-divisions, where such exist: for example, our first and 
probably our longest and our most important section will be 
that which deals with the Public Record Office; and the Archives 
in that repository will be dealt with first under the Adminis- 
trative bodies, the Courts and Departments, to whose activities 
they are due; then under the classes in which those adminis- 
trations or the work of subsequent Archivists have placed 
them; and then, within those classes, according to the amount, 
large or small, of the contribution they can make to our Surrey 
interest. In every Section there will be an introductory 
historical note and some attempt to indicate the size and 
covering dates as well as the content of the various classes 
described and the extent to which they have been made avail- 
able in print. And in some cases it may be possible to give 
lists of the Surrey Officials, etc., responsible for a particular 
set of Archives. 

The artificial Collections of Documents will be treated, 
mutatis mutandis, as though they were Groups of Archives: 
i.¢., first under collections, then under the classes into which 
they have been formed by their owners, and then according 
to their value for the Surrey historian. Very often it is possible, 
within such a collection, to re-constitute what is in effect 
an original Archive Group which, through various changes of 
fortune, has passed into that place. 

In order to give to every Group or Collection the best 
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possible treatment, the Society is endeavouring to secure for 
each the services of a special expert. Thus the section on the 
Public Record Office is contributed by Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, 
F.S.A., author of the most recent official Guide : and we have 
provisional promises to deal with their special subjects from 
the Rev. Claude Jenkins, D.D., F.S.A. (Librarian of Lambeth 
Palace), Mr. A. H. Thomas, F.S.A. (Archivist at the Guildhall, 
London), and Mrs. D. M. Hutton (Archivist to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the British Red Cross and the Order of St. John); 
from the Rev. Fr. J. H. Pollen, S.J. (for the Records of Roman 
Catholics in Surrey); from Miss Ethel Stokes (for Records of 
Probate); from Mr. S. C. Ratcliff (Joint Honorary Secretary of 
the Canterbury and York Society, for Episcopal Registers) ; from 
Mr. P. G. Palmer (The Muniments of Holy Trinity Hospital, 
Guildford), and from Mr. Wilfrid Hooper (Reigate Town Records) ; 
the Honorary Secretary (Miss D. L. Powell) is at present engaged 
in work for the Surrey County Council upon the archives of the 
Civil Parishes, and it is hoped that the Guide may profit by her 
researches in this connection: and the Society is also endeavour- 
ing, through the good offices of its Vice-President, the Earl of 
Onslow, to collect information as to Manorial Archives. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF THE GUIDE. Since it will pro- 
bably be convenient to publish the sections in no order save that 
in which it is found possible to get them written, it is necessary 
to settle in advance a general scheme of classification; so that 
when (to look some way ahead) the work is completed it may 
be possible to fit all the sections into their proper places and 
to index the whole. This has been done in an appendix to 
the present Introduction. 

It should be observed that this Scheme can only be given 
in outline: if for no other reason, because in many cases (though 
we may hope to find them) we do not even know at present 
whether certain groups of archives exist. It should also be 
observed that certain of the divisions will inevitably overlap. 
Thus, to take one example,’ the administrative activities of the 


1 For another good example see the case of the Inclosure Awards, 
record of which may be found according to circumstances with the 
Public Record Office, the Board of Agriculture, the Land Registry, 
the three Yorkshire Registries of Deeds, the Clerks of the Peace, Parish 
Councils, Diocesan Registrars, Chapter Clerks or Stewards of Manors; 
and no doubt in other places also. 
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Church in England extended formerly over functions of which 
some (such as the purely Ecclesiastical ones which are recorded 
in Episcopal and Parish Registers) remain still, together with 
the Archives, in Ecclesiastical hands, while others have gone 
elsewhere (such as the administration of various estates which 
has passed to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have 
deposited the Archives in the Public Record Office). In such 
cases, as this Guide is intended to be a help to students who 
may desire to work upon the Manuscripts themselves, the 
question arises whether the end of practical utility would best 
be served by dealing with them under the heading of the 
Group or Collection in which they are actually to be found 
or by putting them, so far as our Guide is concerned, in the 
section, and in company with the other Archives, to which 
they originally belong. On the whole the latter expedient 
seems best and will be adopted as a general rule; though the 
editors will not be bound to it. In either event the use of 
very full cross-reference in the section in which such Archives 
are not treated at length should make it impossible for any 
student to be misled: thus in the section devoted to the Public 
Records there will be found a summary only of the large 
quantities of Manorial archives’ which have come at various 
times and for divers reasons into the possession of one or other 
of the public Courts or Departments whose archives are in that 
Repository; and we shall hope to treat these important docu- 
ments in more detail in a section devoted to Manorial and other 
Archives concerning the Ownership of Land, which will draw on 
very numerous and scattered sources both public and 
private. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ARCHIVES. We have said 
that it is intended to give in each section of this Guide a brief 
historical introduction; which will deal, naturally, with the 
history of the particular organ of Administration involved in 
each case. We do not wish to anticipate these special Intro- 
ductions: but it may be convenient here to state a few general 
facts, if only as an explanation of our Scheme of Classification. 

* Court Rolls, Ministers’ Accounts, Rentals, Surveys, etc., Cartularies 


and Deeds. A Private Deed now in the Public Record Office is shewn 
in our frontispiece. 
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Public Administration : Central. 


Groups of Archives which owe their existence to early 
branches of the Central Administration no longer in existence 
(the medieval Chancery, Exchequer, and so forth) have been 
collected since 1838' in the Public Record Office: and Modern 
Departments (the Admiralty, Home Office, Treasury and so 
forth) for the most part deposit their Archives in the same 
place. Concerning these no more need here be said, for they 
will be dealt with immediately in the Public Records section. 
Certain Departments of Public Administration still preserve 
their Archives themselves. Of these the most important for 
our purpose is probably that division of the High Court which 
deals with Probate, because this has inherited,” under the Act 
of 1858, the Archives of Probate compiled in earlier times 
almost entirely in Courts of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and 
actually possesses a considerable proportion of them, which 
it keeps at Somerset House. Other Departments of Public 
Administration which do not deposit at the Public Record 
Office include those of the Board of Agriculture, the Clerk 
of the Parliaments, the Patent Office and the India Office, and 
a host of less important Registries and so forth.* 


Public Administration : Local. 


We may begin by dividing this into two broad classes: 
(1) Central Administration functioning locally and (2) True 
Local Administration by local officials acting, at least up to 
a point, independently of the Central Authority. 

(1) May be easily disposed of. It comprises the activities 
of officials from the centre acting for the moment away 
from London. Such are the medieval Justices Itinerant 
(Plate II) and the modern Justices of Assize ; Local Registries 
of the modern High Court, Local Branches of the 
Post Office, commands of the Avmy, and so forth. All 
these are really parts of the central machinery and to the 

1 The date of the Public Record Office Act. 

2 See Marshall, Handbook to the Ancient Courts of Probate and Deposi- 
tories of Wills (London, 1895). 

’ Important from our point of view owing to its possession of 
Inclosure Awards from the year 1845 onwards. 


4 For lists of these see Royal Commission (1910) on Public Records, 
Second Report. 
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centre their Archives, in the end, should naturally return: 
so that the records of Surrey Assizes,» for example, 
are to be sought among the Public Records in Chancery 
Lane. 

(2) It is a different matter when we come to the truly 
Local Officials and their Archives. The oldest organization 
for Local Administration, in Archive-making times, is that of 
the County, working through the County Court and controlled 
by the Sheriff. Other local Officials of the Crown? are the 
Coroners and the Escheators, and a little later the Keepers 
(later still called Justices) of the Peace, who in time became 
most important of all;* and to these must presently be added 
the Custos Rotulorum (though his powers or duties are rather 
nebulous), the Clerk of the Peace, the Lord Lieutenant and his 
deputies, and so forth. This list has taken us well on in the 
medieval period* (beyond it in the case of the Lord Lieutenant, 
whose activities date only from the 16th century); and we 
may pause here to say that for that period, though we know 
that the Sheriff? and Escheatory must have had busy local 
offices and compiled archives in tolerable quantities, there are 
no direct archive remains. Here and there® among the 
Public Records (to which they have served as vouchers) or in 
family collections (where they survive from some ancestor 
who once filled one of the offices we have mentioned) fragments 
of such archives have been, exceptionally, preserved; and 
from these we are beginning to piece together some knowledge 
of the local conduct of public affairs in the medieval period: 


1 The post-medieval records of Assizes were, in point of fact, for a 
long time kept locally by the Clerks of Assize and have only in recent 
years been transferred to London. 

2 A useful summary of the history of Local Administration will be 
found in G. H. Fowler, op. cit., Appendix III. 

% The most recent work upon their jurisdiction is by Miss B. H. 
Putnam (Vol. VII. of Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 1924); 
for some other authorities see Fowler, loc. cit. 

4 The offices of Coroner and Escheator existed in the 12th century; 
that of Keepers of the Peace in the 13th; Justices of the Peace were 
established by a statute of Edward III. The Custos Rotulorum was 
the first of the Justices named in the Commission: we first hear of the 
Clerk of the Peace about 1388. 

5 For some notes as to the Sherifi’s Office see the Introduction 
by Miss M. H. Mills to the Surrey Pipe Roll volume published 
recently. 

* Cp. a note on the County Court in the Cambridge Historical Journal, 
No. 1 (1923). 
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but for this period there are no Groups,’ preserved as such, 
of which we shall have to treat. The same remark applies 
to the subordinate organizations—that of the Hundreds, with 
their High Constables and Bailiffs, which lay below the 
county, and that of the Vills, with their constables, below the 
Hundreds. 

In the 16th and the two following centuries a very great 
change and a very great development take place: and what 
is more (for our purpose), Collections of Archives begin. The 
Sheriff and Coroner continue, of course, in a limited activity: 
but power and responsibility in the County shift almost entirely 
to the Quarter Sessions of the Justices, and, beneath them, to 
the Parish ; which from being a purely ecclesiastical institution 
becomes the ordinary unit of Local Government. Successive 
acts of legislation charge Quarter Sessions with every kind of 
civil function;? and alongside them are the Divisional and 
Petty Sessions, working on similar lines. By the end of the 
17th century Quarter Sessions appoint all the chief officers 
of the Parish except the Churchwardens—Constables, Poor 
Law Overseers, Surveyors of Highways—through whom their 
organization worked. 

We cannot here do more than allude to the enormous 
amount of Archives which resulted from these activities of 
the Justices and the Parishes: perhaps a single example, the 
fact that by 1835 there were in England over 15,000 ‘ Parishes 
or places separately relieving their own paupers’* may give 
some idea of the possibilities. How much has survived, even 

1 Had a bill for the creation of ‘County Treasuries,’ which was 
before the House of Commons in 1547 (see the Journal of that House) 
gone any further the tale might have been different. Even the modern 
survivors of these officials (the Sheriffs and Coroners) do not officially 
keep any archives: see Royal Commission (1910) Third Report, ii., p. 38. 
Of course they made, and make, returns to other departments among 
whose Archives these documents may be sought. 

2 “The repair of Bridges, the maintenance of the King’s Gaols, the 
building and management of the newer Houses of Correction, the fixing 
of wages, prices and rates of land carriage, the licensing of various 
kinds of trader, the suppression of disorderly houses, the sanctioning 
of special levies for various parish needs, the confirmation or dis- 
allowance of the orders of individual Justices or pairs of Justices on 
every conceivable subject, were among the multifarious civil functions 
of Quarter Sessions,’ Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Govern- 
ment from the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act (London, 1906), 


p. 296. This list is by no means exhaustive. 
3 Ibid., p. 3. 
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of such ordinary classes as Vestry Minutes and Churchwardens’ 
Accounts’ in the Parishes, we do not yet know. The more 
formal records of the Quarter Sessions kept by the Clerk of 
the Peace, have been the subject of official investigation,” and 
in one or two counties® (but not in ours) of publication; and 
the character of the other more important Archives which we 
may expect to find in the custody of that official is also well 
known:* but much examination is still needed. In the case 
of the smaller courts of summary jurisdiction there is not, nor, 
we believe, has there ever been, any official keeping of Archives ;° 
so that it is a question to be settled whether any such Archives 
have anywhere survived. Moreover in our own times the 
offices of Clerk of the Peace and Clerk to the modern County 
Council (set up by the Act of 1888) are almost always in practice 
combined; so that in the case of Surrey we have an additional 
complication due to the fact that a number of our parishes 
were absorbed in the new county of London and that the 
Archives of the Sessions were divided. As to the Parishes 
some investigation (as we have said) is now in progress: but 
this is concerned with the Archives of another purely modern 
institution, the Civil Parishes set up by the Act of 1893, which 
are under the control of the County Council.’ It will need 
therefore to be supplemented by some research into the contents 
of the old (ecclesiastical) Parish Chests,§ for a certain amount at 
least of the old Archives remained in these in some cases—we 


1 Churchwardens’ Accounts for a number of Parishes have been 
used for articles in recent volumes of the Surrey Archeological Collec- 
tions, e.g., those of Blechingley, Wandsworth and Weybridge. 

2 See for example the returns printed by the Select Committee 
on Public Records (1800), by the Record Commission (1837) and 
by the Departmental Committee (1901) on Local Records; and 
— with additions by the Royal Commission (1910) in its Third 

eport. 

3 The best known are the volumes of Calendar printed by the Middlesex 
County Council, which has also continued the work in typescript. 

See the List printed by the Royal Commission (1910), Third 
Report, iii., p. 17. 

5 See Mr. Webb’s evidence, ibid., part iii.; see also ibid., partii., p. 38. 

® Surrey Records are at the Newington Sessions House, where the 
present writer was privileged recently to inspect them: see Plate III. 

7 One county (Shropshire) has printed an elaborate volume from 
its Parish Records, civil and ecclesiastical (Shropshire Parish Docu- 
ments, published by the Shropshire County Council). 

8 For the contents of one Surrey Chest see Lord Farrer’s note in 
Royal Commission (1910), Third Report, ii., p. 84. 
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ARCHIVES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: LOCAL 
The first Surrey Sessions Roll: 1660 (Newington Sessions House : unpublished) 
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do not yet know how often nor to how great an extent—when 
civil functions were transferred to the new organization’. 

We have no space here to do more than allude to the 
numerous other Local Public Authorities* which have been in the 
past, or are still, independent of ordinary County organiza- 
tion—Liberties, Manors, Boroughs, County Boroughs, and so 
forth, which have been privileged at one time or another to 
carry on for themselves functions usually exercised by the 
County Officials and their subordinates; and which may be 
expected to have accumulated Archives accordingly and to 
represent possible sections in our Guide. We must, however, 
dwell for a moment (because they are less known) on the im- 
portant bodies grouped together by Mr. and Mrs. Webb,’ as 
Statutory Authorities, which flourished throughout the 18th 
century and earlier, were, as a rule, completely independent 
of the ordinary Local Authorities, and in many cases have only 
surrendered their powers to such modern bodies as Urban 
and Rural District and Borough Councils within our own 
memory. The first class of these is that of the Commissioners 
of Sewers, whose modern activities begin with the Act of 1532. 
These Commissioners, whose qualifications were similar to 
those required for Justices of the Peace, had jurisdiction by 
their commission over set districts in all kinds of matters 
relating to draining, embanking, sea and river-walls and the like, 
having powers to hold Courts, levy rates and so forth. The 
Surrey Sewers Commission Archives are in the possession of the 
London County Council,* which has published a volume of 


1 For a Surrey example of what may be learnt from a Parish Chest 
see Some Special Studies in Genealogy : the Genealogy of the Submerged 
(C. A. Bernau: Walton-on-Thames, 1908). 

2 Of these the most notable is, of course, the City of London, whose 
administration and archives, as will presently be seen, touch our County 
at certain points: these Archives have been used in at least one recent 
volume of Surrey Archa@ological Collections. Actually in the County 
the most obvious examples are, of course, Kingston and Guildford and, 
in very modern times, Croydon. See Plate IV. and cp. also Plate V. 

3 English Local Government, vol. iv. (London, 1922). 

* The various Metropolitan Courts were succeeded by a new single 
Commission in 1848; this was replaced by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1855, and this again gave way to the London County Council in 
1889: but not all of the Archives descended to the last-named body 
(see Sir L. Gomme’s evidence to the Royal Commission cited above: 
note, however, that some archives of the Board have since then been 
transferred to the London County Council from the Record Office). 
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Court Minutes, relating to Kent and Surrey, for the period 
1569-1579. 

Next we have the Incorporated Guardians of the Poor, 
functioning under numerous Local Acts and under numerous 
titles. These, unlike the Courts of Sewers, are linked on 
to older forms of organization for Local Government, being 
commonly federations of Parishes to provide Workhouses, etc., 
inunion. These, and other bodies of Guardians, began, with the 
legislation of 1834, to give way to new Unions under Poor Law 
Commissioners, the Poor Law Board and the Local Government 
Board, but here again the process of dissolution was a long one. 
Their Archives are usually with the existing Boards of Guardians. 

The third of these Authorities is that of the Turnpike 
Trusts, created again by Local Acts from the beginning of 
the 18th century, and again armed with very considerable 
powers. The fact that by 1835 there were over 1,100 of these 
in the country speaks for itself: but the state of things they 
were called upon to deal with (and consequently the possible 
interest and extent of their Archives) the reader must be left 
to see for himself in the work of the Authors already quoted.’ 
Unfortunately these Archives exist, if anywhere, in private 
hands for the most part, though some may be found in Muni- 
cipal or County Archives. Like the Sewers Commissioners, 
these Trusts were entirely independent of County or Parish, 
Manor or Borough authority. The last only disappeared in 1895. 

Finally we have the extremely important Authorities 
grouped by Mr. and Mrs. Webb as Improvement Commissioners ; 
the bodies which, under various names, dealt with Police, 
Paving, Street Lighting, Scavenging and so forth between 
1748" and 1835 in nearly every Urban Centre. Their Archives 
are another doubtful quantity. 

We must reiterate, in closing this section, our statement 
that the present is not intended to be more than a sketch; 
sufficient at most to shew the meaning of the main divisions 
of our Scheme and, in particular, that labelled LOCAL, and 
to indicate the wealth of Archives which may, and, we hope, 
will, be found to exist in or for Surrey. 


1 See Mr. and Mrs. Webb, op. cit., vol. v. (The Story of the King’s 
Highway), London, 1913. 


2 Acts affecting London and Westminster come much earlier (1662). 
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Semi-Public Administrations. 


The organizations last discussed had this among other 
points in common, that they all exercised authority which 
was, in theory at least, directly delegated to them by the 
central authority of the country: they were based on Statute, 
Commission or Charter—even those whose origin may be traced 
back to nothing more determinate than prescription generally 
ended by fortifying themselves with some power directly 
granted—and they performed public functions which, if they 
had not undertaken them, the Central Authority would pre- 
sumably have had performed in some other way. It is this 
which differentiates them from purely private organizations— 
the same difference as that which exists, at least in the legal 
theory of the 17th ceniury, between the Court Baron, con- 
cerned only with the business of the Lord of the Manor who 
owns it, and the Court Leet which ‘is accounted the King’s 
Court’. We come now to organizations, corporations (mostly 
modern) which, while they are armed with powers from the 
Crown over their neighbours, yet work not for the purposes 
of public administration, but for those of their own profit 
or pleasure or for the forwarding of some object not directly 
connected with the transaction of ordinary public business. 
Such are the modern Companies which provide us with trans- 
port, light, water, and so forth: and perhaps we may class 
with them charitable and learned foundations of all kinds, 
though these (especially educational ones) tend more and more 
to be implicated in one part or another of the machinery of 
government. 

Private Administrations. 


It is not our purpose to attempt here a summary of the 
classes of documents which may accumulate in private pos- 
session ; because there is literally no limit to their possibilities: 
any document which a private person may think proper to 
make or keep for the purpose of his private affairs is potentially 
an archive: the quantity, quality and kind of his accumulations 
will be governed partly by his character and education, partly 
by his position in life, and partly by the period in which he 
lived; and their chances of ultimate preservation will depend 
largely on local circumstances and family history. 
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Manorial and other Archives’ relating to Land Tenure. 


Touching the last two conditions we may remark that 
for the medieval period they lead almost entirely to the preser- 
vation of archives relating to land tenure: transactions in 
land were the consideration which normally persuaded men 
to the trouble and expense of making documents; and security 
of tenure necessitated the subsequent preservation of these. 
As a consequence we have in private hands little else but 
Court Rolls, Accounts of Farm Bailiffs and similar ‘ Ministers,’ 
Rentals and Surveys, occasional Cariularies and Deeds : and we 
have them in enormous quantities, especially the Deeds and 
Court Rolls, because our national history has been on the whole 
singularly free from the more violent kinds of revolution. 
Unfortunately in recent times a new disturbing factor has 
appeared: the Legislation? which substituted ‘short’ for 
‘long title’ made it unnecessary any longer, for practical 
purposes, to preserve the Deeds; and more recently still Lord 
Birkenhead’s Act* has roused at least considerable appre- 
hension lest the Court Rolls should go the same way as the 
deeds; which, to save trouble and housing room, have in 
numerous cases during the last forty years been sold or dis- 
posed of to anyone who would take them: the more fortunate 
going, for their looks’ sake, to Museum Collections,* while the 
less attractive found their way to the tailor, the size-maker 
or the toy-manufacturer. We may repeat with emphasis in this 
connection what we have said already—that it is no small 
part of the task of those interested in Archives and in Local 
History to try to provide against this dispersal and destruc- 
tion. At the date of writing we still know very little of what 
Manorial Archives have survived in Surrey. 

Note.—It is to be observed that any corporate bodies, 
private or semi-public, or for that matter public ones, may 
assume from time to time the functions of a private individual; 
and, in particular, may have property in land with the 


1 For a bibliography of the books on this subject see again Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb (vol. ii., p. 10). There is, however, still need of an authori- 
tative work on questions relating to the medieval period. 

2 Lord Cairns’ Act of 1874. 

3 1922. 

* Even this means often incalculable danger in the shape of the 
breaking up and dispersal of related groups of documents: cp. Plate VII. 
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ARCHIVES OF LAND TENURE 
The Godalming Court Koll, including Hundred Court : 1339 
(Losely MSS. ; unpublished) 
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appropriate archives. Thus Manorial and like Archives, which, 
as we have already seen, are to be found among the Public 
Records as well as in private hands, may be expected also 
among the Archives of a County Council,’ an Ecclesiastical 
Chapter, a Borough, a Parish or a Company. 


Other Private Archives. 


The making of Manorial Archives did not cease with the 
end of the medieval period: but on the other hand the spread 
of education, the introduction of new commercial methods 
and new hand-writings, the invention of printing, and other 
associated features of the life of the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries brought with them the compilation of new kinds 
of archives on a new scale. Beginning, in this country, with 
the Paston, Cely and Stonor letters, we have to notice during 
this period a rapid growth in the practice of letter-writing, 
of the production of Maps and Sketches, of the keeping of 
accounts and memoranda of all kinds of business besides that 
relating to land, and of the compilation of diaries and 
miscellaneous family papers; which may or may not touch 
public administration as well as private affairs. A per- 
petually increasing quantity of such documents as these— 
documents which even dating from so late as the 18th century 
are often extraordinarily valuable for the social historian, 
apart from their uses for local or family history—brings us 
down to our own time. But out first need is still that of 
discovering the extent of our riches. 


Ecclesiastical Administration and Archives. 


We come here to a jurisdiction which is independent of the 
Crown not so much because it has been made so by grant as 
because it is dealing with matters the Crown does not touch. 


1Cp., eg., the case of the Tooting Bec Court Rolls, now in the 
possession of the London County Council, which has published a volume 
from them. 

2 We have mentioned already the example of the Losely papers 
but did not allude to the great mass of material they supply touching 
Tudor Musters in Surrey, which has been utilized by the Surrey Record 
Society in a volume of 460 pages. The most notable Surrey examples of 
Diaries are of course among the Evelyn papers at Wotton. Many Maps 
and Sketches from private sources have been reproduced in the Surrey 
Archeological Collections —the Sharp series of Pictures is a notable 
example. 
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These are’ doctrinal and liturgical matters, the question of 
Church economy (fabric, furniture and so forth in churches) and 
jurisdiction over the laity in respect of Testamentary dis- 
position, marriage, and the rather vague and indefinite matter 
of discipline pro salute anime. These matters are dealt with 
by a hierarchy of administrative and judicial bodies ranging 
down through the various degrees of Church dignity from the 
Provincial Courts of the Archbishops through the Consistory 
Courts of the Bishops to the Courts of the Archdeacons and 
Rural Deans, with all administrative organizations attaching 
to them; to which must be added the result of confusion 
between the secular and spiritual side of the Church’s activities 
—‘ peculiar’ jurisdictions in the hands of Deans, Chapters, 
Abbeys and private individuals. All of these compiled and 
preserved Archives,” and as these archives do not, of course, 
correspond with County divisions, those relating to Surrey 
have to be sought in divers places. 

So far as concerns the spiritual side the Reformation brought 
comparatively few changes to these Ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
except the obvious ones caused by the abolition of the Monas- 
teries, the creation of new bishoprics, etc.: but it replaced the 
ultimate appeal to the Papal Court, which had existed before, 
by a new Court of Delegates (1559 to 1832) whose archives are 
in the Public Record Office. In another direction the post- 
Reformation period added if not to the power at least to the 
influence of the Church; for Tudor and subsequent legislation 
based, as we have seen, a large amount of social administrative 
work upon an ecclesiastical organization—the Parish. But 
the greatest change in purely ecclesiastical administration 
(from our point of view) is that caused by Cromwell’s Ordinance 
of 1538, which ordered the regular keeping of Parish 
Registers of Births, Marriages and Deaths; supplemented by 
the order of Convocation, in 1597, for the annual trans- 
mission of transcripts to Diocesan Registries. We need do no 
more here than allude to the modern legislation which has 


1 See Bishop Stubbs’ Historical Appendix to the Report of the 
Commission (1881) on Ecclesiastical Courts. 

2 The best known are the Bishops’ Registers (see R. C. Fowler, 
Episcopal Registers), of which a number have been published by the 
Canterbury and York Society (some Winchester ones with the Surrey 
Record Society); and the Archives of Courts of Probate (the Society has 
published some of the Archdeaconry Court of Surrey). 
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resulted in the parallel registrations preserved by the Registrar- 
General.' The chief changes in our own day are the two already 
mentioned in other connections—that which definitely separated 
the Civil from the Ecclesiastical functions of the Parish® and 
that which transferred Probate* jurisdiction to the High Court. 
At the present time further changes* in the manner of keeping 
the Archives of District Probate Registries are in contemplation. 

We turn to the secular side of Church activities and the 
resultant archives. Medievally the Church owned an enormous 
amount of property which passed from it at the Reformation; 
with the result that the Cartularies, Deeds and other muni- 
ments of Religious Houses have according to circumstances 
disappeared, gone into private hands, become absorbed in the 
Public Records, found an ultimate home in public Museums 
and Libraries—in effect, been scattered, generally beyond the 
possibility of reconstitution. Other archives (relating to the 
property attaching to various dioceses) have passed, along with 
the control over the lands, to the Ecclesiastical Commission: 
it is thus that the wonderful series of Pipe Rolls of the Bishop 
of Winchester have found a home in the Public Record Office. 
Others remain still with Deans and Chapters and other ecclesi- 
astical or semi-ecclesiastical foundations which have retained, 
or taken over from earlier bodies, the control of their estates. 
Obviously we must expect to meet with very varying degrees 
of success in any attempt we may make to establish the present 
place of preservation of some of these once magnificent groups 
of Archives.® 

We must not stop for more than a mention of the possi- 
bility of archive-keeping in modern times (either for their 


1 Under the Act of 1836-7: of these only the Marriage Records are 
from Ecclesiastical sources. Previous Acts which regulated the keeping 
of the Parish Registers are Hardwick’s Act (1753) and Rose’s Act (1812). 
See A. Hamilton Thompson, Parish History and Records. 

2 The Parish Councils Act of 1894. 

3 Probate Act of 1858. 

4 See the official return Cnd. 1968 of 1923. 

5 An attempt to trace the whereabouts of the muniments of Chertsey 
Abbey met with very little success (see the Introduction to the Record 
Society’s volume drawn from one of the Chertsey Cartularies); on the 
other hand reconstitution of a considerable part of the Pershore Abbey 
Muniment Room would be a comparatively easy task, from work only 
in the Public Record Office; and perhaps some other Surrey Religious 
House may yet prove more fortunate than Chertsey. 
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private purposes or on lines parallel with those of the parish’) 
by Keligious Denominations other than the Church of England: 
a good example is furnished by the admirably kept archives 
of the Society of Friends at Devonshire House. 


War Archives. 


It is, of course, not strictly scientific to treat these as a 
separate body; because, though a large number of organiza- 
tions, large and small, from local ‘ centres’ of this or that to 
the colossal Ministry of Munitions in London, were created for 
the War and ceased with or soon after it, others are merely 
continuations or special manifestations of the activities of 
regularly existing Administrations. At the same time the 
War Period was so unique in the extent to which the State 
regulated almost every side of life and in the absorption of 
almost every individual into some branch of official activity; 
the War efforts of all persons and bodies of persons, large and 
small, public and private, were so inextricably interwoven; 
and the resulting Archives are in consequence so _inter- 
dependent that it is impossible to think of treating them 
except as parts of a single whole. How far in this country 
War Archives will be preserved and how far we shall be able 
in the particular instance of this Guide to compile a general 
sketch of those which relate to Surrey, it is still impossible to 
say. The difficulties are many; difficulty of access in the case 
of the more important Public Archives, difficulty of securing 
conservation of the smaller or private ones, difficulties resulting 
from the fact that many such documents will in course of 
time disappear from the sheer badness of their materials; and 
so forth: but we are bound at least, in arranging our scheme, 
to allow for possibilities which we are only too anxious to 
realize: for there is no doubt that the record of this Country’s 
effort in the War,” if it could be preserved as a whole to any 
reasonable extent, would form an amazing mine of information 
for Historians, general and local, and for Economists and 
students of Social problems, in the future. 

1 e.g., under the Marriage Acts. 

2 So far as we know Belgium is the only country which has estab- 
lished a separate organization for dealing with War Archives: but 


Belgium, of course, is comparatively untroubled by the worst problem 
which faces us in this country—that of bulk. 
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ARTIFICIAL COLLECTIONS. Concerning these there 
is at present little to say. Obviously any collection of any 
size is bound to contain a certain amount interesting the 
history of a tract so large as a County. It is also clear 
that to a certain extent we shall skim the larger collections 
for strayed Archives to supplement our previous sections. 
But we shall hope to compile at least individual descriptions 
of the resources of all the Museums and Libraries in the 
County itself and something in the nature of a summary 
shewing the possibilities for the Surrey Historian of all the 
greater collections outside.’ 


CONCLUSION. We should emphasize finally two points. 
One is that no Historian can afford to concentrate on a single 
group or a single type of Archives: from their very nature 
Archives have always their ‘ opposite numbers’ potentially 
in existence in another group. There cannot be letters in 
one group without a chance of the other end of the corre- 
spondence being represented in some other place; the accounts 
of a Sheriff preserved in London suggest the existence of his own 
archives in the County; the survival of one part of an indenture 
argues the possibility of a counterpart elsewhere. This is one 
of the chief justifications for the present attempt at a Complete 
Guide. 

Unfortunately this consideration carries with it a second, 
one of great difficulty. For such investigations as we have 
planned we need the help of many hands. Appeal for such 
help is not generally taken (to judge by previous experience) 
very seriously. We would venture now to ask all Members 
to consider really carefully the possibility of offering us 
their assistance, even if it is only available to a limited 
extent, for what we believe to be a really important piece 
of work. 

1 The possibilities of Surrey finds in any large collections are illus- 


trated by an article on two Surrey Chroniclers in the current volume 
of Surrey Archeological Collections. 
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GENERAL SCHEME OF THE GUIDE. 


The following plan of distinguishing the sections has been 
adopted, in correspondence with the part of this Introduction 
headed TueE History OF ADMINISTRATION above. Seven 
main divisions are lettered A to G. Divisions within these 
are leitered a, b, c, etc. in each case. Any subdivisions of these 
which may be necessary will be numbered (1), (2), (3), etc. The 
pages in each section will have a separate numeration. Thus 
a reference to the third page of the Public Record Office section 
will be to Aa page 3; while one of the Statutory (Local) Authori- 
ties, if it had a section to itself, would be described as section 
Bg (1); followed by the number of any page in that section to 
which one might wish to refer. 


A. Archives of Public Administration: Central. 
a. The Public Record Office. 
b. Other Archives in London. 
c. Archives kept locally. 
Note.—See below under F. Ecclesiastical a note upon the 
Archives of Probate Jurisdiction. 
B. Archives of Public Administration: Local. 
a. Medieval, Various. 
b. Quarter Sessions. 
c. Other Courts. 
d. County Council. 
e. Urban and Rural District Councils and Parishes 
(Civil Administration). 
Independent Jurisdictions (Boroughs, etc.). 
g. Statutory Authorities (Commissions, Trusts, etc.). 


C. Archives of Semi-Public Administration. 


a. Companies 
b. Charitable Foundations, etc. 


D. Archives of Private Administration. 


a. Ownership of Land. 
b. Family Muniments, etc. 
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E. Archives of War Administration (1914-1918 and later). 


a. Public. 
b. Local. 
c. Semi-Public or Private. 


F. Archives of Ecclesiastical Administration. 
Nole.—Probate, medieval and modern, will probably be 
treated in a separate section. 


a. Archbishop’s and Bishop’s Courts. 

b. Archdeacons and Rural Deans. 

c. Parishes (Ecclesiastical.) 

d. Chapters, etc. 

e. Houses of Religious and the like. 

f. Archives of Denominations other than the Church 
of England. 

[Archives of Probate Jurisdiction. ] 


G. Artificial Collections. 


a. Collections in the County. 
b. Collections outside the County. 
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THE ANNALS OF SOUTHWARK AND 
MERTON.’ 
BY 


M. TYSON, M.A. 


HE importance of the Monastic Chronicle as a basis for 
historical research has been considerably overshadowed 
of late years by the increasing reliance placed in the more 
precise and authoritative Record. It is, however, generally 
agreed that the Chronicle possesses a particular value which 
can never be ignored by the narrative historian, providing the 
colour necessary for the completed story and, in spite of many 
untrustworthy statements and conclusions, often supplying 
the information required to connect and appreciate the various 
pieces of record evidence. Many of the numerous English 
medieval chronicles are familiar to the modern student, chiefly 
through the series of Chronicles and Memorials published under 
the authority of the Master of the Rolls, and a strongly marked 
feature is the number and high quality of such monastic 
writings compiled during the thirteenth century. In this 
respect the religious houses in the near neighbourhood of London 
were particularly remarkable, their longer annals being very 
well-known. The two Surrey manuscripts here discussed are 
short but important chronicles of this character. 

These series of annals are taken from two manuscripts 
written in the priories of Southwark and Merton respectively. 
The Annals of Southwark are carried down to the year 1240 
and the entries from 1207 onwards were evidently written up 
almost contemporaneously with the events described. The 
annals of Merton close with the year 1242 and appear to have 
been written throughout in a hand of the early fourteenth 
century. Both chronicles are frequently referred to by 


1 Part of a thesis submitted for the Degree of Master of Arts of 
Manchester University. 
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historians on the period, but have not appeared in print, with 
the exception of certain short extracts from the Southwark 
Annals contained in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica‘ 
and the Merton entries for the years 1216 and 1217, quoted 
almost in full by M. Petit-Dutaillis in his Etude sur la vie et 
le régne de Louis VIII.” 

An examination of the texts of the annals (see Appendix) 
will shew the importance of studying the manuscripts together ; 
for they correspond so closely in materials for the years 1219 
to 1240 that the chief value of the Merton MS. is in the provision 
of a variant reading. The main difficulty lies in the fact that 
the Merton annalist appears to have used not the Southwark 
MS. itself, but rather an undiscovered earlier copy or parallel 
manuscript. The following pages will be devoted to a brief 
examination of the character of the manuscripts and the volumes 
in which they are contained, the nature of the information 
they supply, and their actual historical value. 


COTTON MS. FAUSTINA A VIII. 


The volume which contains the ANNALS OF SOUTH- 
WARK is preserved in the British Museum under the above 
reference. It is an octavo volume on vellum, written for the 
most part in double columns of 29 lines. Part of the contents 
were written at least as early as the first decade of the thirteenth 
century, and it is significant that in the lists of popes and kings 
of England which occur in the volume, there is a change of 
handwriting immediately after the accounts of the accession 
of Innocent III and King John respectively. Previous to 
these entries the lists were written throughout in a single hand 
of the period. 

The portion containing the Annals of Southwark also appears 
to be written in a single similar hand as far as the entry for 
1207, so that it is probable that the initial formation of the 
work occurred some short time prior to this date. 

A late medieval hand has headed several folios in various 
parts of the volume with the words Liber ecclesie beate Marie 
de Suthwerke. Many items in the work refer to the priory of 
S. Mary’s in Southwark and as such references occur in the 


1 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, xxvii. pp. 430. et seq. 
2 Petit-Dutaillis Etude sur la vie et la régne de Louis VIII, pp. 513-515. 
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additions made from time to time and continuing until after 
the accession of Linsted, last prior of S. Mary’s in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the volume would seem to have remained in 
the possession of the priory throughout the medieval 
period. 

The composition of the volume is upon lines familiar to 
students of works of this character, and the forty seven articles 
include material of various kinds, religious, officialand historical. 
It is sufficient here to indicate briefly the nature of the items 
written before or during the time of the annals, which may 
help to reveal the character of some of the materials at the 
disposal of the annalist. Many entries consist of almost bare 
lists of names, those of Popes, Emperors, Saxon and Norman 
Kings; Norman, Angevin and Flemish counts; illustrious 
writers from Trogus to Hugh of S. Victor and Ralph de Diceto; 
the prelates of Canterbury, London, Winchester, Worcester, 
Salisbury and Lincoln; and there are catalogues of the pro- 
vinces of various regions, of general church synods and of papal 
schisms. Norman activities receive considerable attention 
and articles 17-19 concern the Norman princes of Sicily and 
Apulia, an epitaph on Robert Guiscard, and an account of the 
Danish settlements in France and of the deeds of the Normans. 
Among the remaining materials are a version of the prophecies 
of Merlin, extracts from Bede relating to the situation and 
marvels of Britain, two letters of Ralph de Diceto and John, 
archbishop of Lyons, and much information regarding the 
priors, charters and rents of the Priory. 


ANNALS OF SOUTHWARK. These are contained in 
ff. 119 bto 145. They are written throughout in the original 
hand from the Incarnation down to the end of 1207, and are 
then continued by later and evidently contemporary hands to 
1240. The script is for the most part easy to read, and is in 
double columns. Ornamentation is very slight and ceases 
with the work of the original scribe. This writer has rubricated 
many of the dates and capital letters, while from time to time a 
crown or mitre in the margin marks the accession of a king, 
pope or bishop. Here and there much later hands are 
responsible for similar rough marginal drawings and have 
inserted words in the margin or text. 
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From 1207 onwards the writing frequently changes and there 
are gaps of several lines between entries, even those for the 
same year: it is clear that the work of keeping the annals up 
to date was no longer confined to the charge of any specially 
appointed scribe. Evidence does indeed point to the entries 
having been gone over by another scribe, and to additions 
having been inserted from time to time. These additions are 
important and will be seen to throw some light upon the com- 
position of the later Annals of Merton. They were evidently 
made little later, if any, than the first half of the thirteenth 
century, yet although they include references to the accession 
of new priors of S. Mary’s Merton in 1231 and 1238, these 
passages do not occur in the Merton annals. This omission is 
the more noteworthy since the two series of annals agree almost 
entirely for the years 1219 to 1240. The evidence points to the 
use by the fourteenth century Merton writer of an early copy 
or work parallel to the Southwark MS. 


SOURCES. For the purpose of considering the materials 
drawn upon in the compilation of the work, the Annals of 
Southwark may be conveniently divided into three periods 
(a) The Incarnation to 1065, (b) 1066 to 1207, and (c) 1208- 
1240. 

(a) The entries of the first of these periods have little 
value, except that they help to indicate the authorities used 
and to illustrate the close inter-relationship of many annalistic 
works of the period and the widespread knowledge of the works 
of the great universal historians and writers of the early 
Middle Ages. Many of these entries are to be found in 
the Annals of Worcester, and are traced by Mr Luard! to a 
Winchester manuscript, Cotton MS. Vespasian E 4, the greater 
part of which is written in one hand of the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century. This MS. may itself be indebted to the 
Southwark MS., though perhaps indirectly. The entries are 
of the usual type and many of them have come originally from 
the works of great universal historians, chiefly from Eusebius, 


1 Luard dealing with similar entries in Annals of Waverley attributes 
certain of them to Martinus Polonus, a late thirteenth century writer. 
The portion of Waverley MS. in which the entries occur is, however in 
a twelfth century hand. (Rolls Series, Annales Monastici, II, p. xxxi) 
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Jerome and Sigebert of Gembloux.’ Many Southwark entries 
do not however occur in the Vespasian MS. Some of these 
are derived from the works of the universal historians already 
mentioned and the Historica Ecclesiastica of Hugh of Fleury; 
others have come from Cluniac and Norman sources; while 
a few, mainly catalogues of popes and emperors, have 
not been traced. The annalist evidently used a fairly full 
papal catalogue, but this clearly differed from the Rouen- 
Ouches annals, whence some of the other entries originate. 
The dating of popes and emperors by the annals is certainly 
very unreliable, as is frequently the case in early historical 
writings. 

As an outcome of the Norman conquest much historical 
material flowed into England from continental sources, and 
its influence is seen in many monastic works, especially that 
of Norman annals, of which by far the most important were 
the Annals of Rouen. Liebermann in his Ungedruckte Anglo- 
Normannische Geschichtsquellen has traced many entries in 
the various annals there given, especially those of Worcester, 
Rochester, Battle and S. Edmunds, to this Norman source, 
while he attributes others to a lost South English source. The 
same writer in an article in the Neues Archiv gives a table” 
indicating that Rouen material passed by way of a lost South- 
English source to the Annals of Southwark. 

It is now necessary to consider the channel through which 
material relating to Cluny may have reached Southwark. 
A possible clue to this is provided in a reference to the priory 
of La Charité in 1056.5 For further evidence we must turn to 
the entries after 1066. 

(b) 1066-1207 A.D. Liebermann has commented upon the 
prevalence of Cluny information, intermingled with materials 
from universal histories, in many monastic annals. In the 
case of the Southwark MS; such entries are perhaps of con- 
siderable value as indications of origin. Cluny early possessed 
a number of daughter monasteries in England, by way of which 


1A coe note is inserted at the foot of f. 131 band f. 132 of the South- 
wark annals, concerning meteors and other celestial bodies. It is in 
a fourteenth century hand and shows a knowledge of the Etymologiae 
of Isidore of Seville. 

2 Neues Archiv, IV, p. 27. 

3 f.131 b. Hic incepit locus sancte Marie de Karitate 
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historical information could be transmitted, and these founda- 
tions included the priories of Lewes and Bermondsey. 

The Southwark MS. records the coming into England of 
Lanzo, prior of S. Pancras, Lewes, in 1077." This information 
occurs also in the Annals of Lewes and of Battle. It is 
possible that information reached Southwark through either 
of these channels, especially as Liebermann has shewn that 
Battle possessed much material contained in the Annals of 
Rouen. Stronger evidence, however, points to another channel. 
The Southwark entry for 1056 relates the foundation of the 
priory of La Charité-de-Dieu on the Loire; the entry for 1088 
concerns the death of Girardus, prior of La Charité*. The 
importance of these is evident when it is considered that this 
priory was a daughter foundation of Cluny and that monks 
from La Charité came over to England in 1089 to settle in the 
newly founded priory of Bermondsey, a close neighbour of 
Southwark. Examination of the Southwark text reveals the 
curious fact that the annalist, so chary of information con- 
cerning his own priory, makes various references to Bermondsey, 
and that this information does not occur in the annals edited by 
Liebermann. The question arises whether the Southwark 
writer had access to some early Bermondsey manuscripts. 

The Annals of Bermondsey, as we know them, are printed 
from a manuscript which was not written up contemporaneously 
from year to year, ‘ but apparently compiled from documents 
or other chronicles existing in the monastery in or about the 
last year (1433) which occurs in the MS.’* They begin in 
1042 and, while omitting the entry upon the foundation of la 
Charité, relate the coming of Lanzo prior of Lewes, and contain 
many Bermondsey and general entries found also in the 
Southwark MS. Liebermann says that the Bermondsey Annals 
are indebted to Southwark for materials, at least as far as 1222.4 
This is open to question. Though they contain many passages 
practically identical with the Southwark MS., the Bermondsey 
annals shew also striking differences from the latter, even on 


1 Lanzo prior sancti Pancratii venit in Angliam. See Liebermann 
in Eng. Hist. Review. (1902) xvii, p. 85. 

2 Obiit Dominus Givardus, prior de Karitate. 

% Annales Monastici III, p. xxxvi. 


* Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, 
p. 180. 
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matters which are actually connected with Southwark priory. 
Some of the entries for 1207 are practically the same for both 
MSS., but the Bermondsey annalist continues under this year 
with an account of the burning of Southwark Priory, although 
the Southwark MS. records this as occurring in 1213. According 
to the former manuscript also, a temporary hospital was built 
for the canons in 1207 and the priory of S. Mary’s Southwark 
and London Bridge were repaired in 1210. No information at 
all regarding either of these events occurs in the Annals of 
Southwark, so that it appears as if there existed some document 
or documents available to the Bermondsey annalist, and 
shewing interest in local affairs. The close proximity of 
Bermondsey and Southwark would suffice in this case to account 
for the existence of material common to the MSS. of both 
priories. 

It is suggested that the use of the Southwark MS. by the 
15th century Bermondsey writer is not likely; also that 
Bermondsey probably possessed early materials of its own; 
and that this may account for the presence of Bermondsey and 
other early entries in the Annals of Southwark. Bermondsey 
may also be the intermediary through which the information 
concerning Cluny & other continental materials come into the 
possession of the Southwark annalist. 

As to the sources of the other materials contained in the 
Southwark MS. for the years 1066-1207 AD, we can only say 
that considerable passages from 1160 onwards agree practically 
verbatim with entries in the Jmagines Historiarum of Ralph de 
Diceto. The other sources are probably destroyed. Lieber- 
mann in editing other minor annals has assumed the existence 
of a body of South-English annals now lost or destroyed, & 
in the case of such entries it is only possible to compare them 
with those in similar or contemporary works. Thus the 
resemblance between the Southwark MS and the Winchester 
manuscript, Cotton MS. Vespasian Ejiv., already observed 
for the years prior to 1066, is noticeable in numerous passages 
for the years after the Conquest. It indicates the probable 
existence of earlier materials used by both writers.’ Still 


1 Hardy says Cotton MS. Vespasian A xxii used the same source as 
Southwark but more fully. The resemblance between the two MSS. 
is not marked, however, save in a few short passages. 
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further indication of such material occurs in the annals of 
another Winchester foundation, the abbey of Waverley. 
The Annals of Waverley are quite early in date." They are 
written in a hand of about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century for the years 999 to 1201 A.D., in another hand to 
1219, and in one apparently contemporary with the events 
described from 1219 to 1266. 

The Annalist makes a strange error in the entries for 1179. 
In a single short paragraph the Lateran council of Alexander III 
is mentioned twice, as consisting first of 300 bishops and 
secondly of 310 bishops. Examination shews that the South- 
wark annals give the number as 310, the Merton annals as 300, 
thus pointing to two early versions containing different 
accounts. 

Waverley also has other entries similar to those of Southwark, 
but these are so few in number as to imply the use of common 
material rather than copying. Perhaps in later years there 
was a closer relationship between the two series of annals, but 
indications of this occur only after the Southwark MS. has 
become a more or less contemporary account. In any such 
relationship Waverley probably benefited the most, the South- 
wark entries after 1207 being written up from time to time 
in several hands, while the Waverley MS. is in one hand from 
1201 to 1219, after which date only the entries may be regarded 
as contemporary. 

(c) 1207-1240. For this period there are no sources. The 
frequent changes of handwriting, the gaps often left between 
the annual entries, in which further information could be 
inserted if forthcoming, give the work the appearance of a hap- 
hazard compilation. The entries have, however, the merit of 
being the work of scribes who were living amidst the events they 
chronicled. 


THE VALUE OF THE ANNALS. Much of the informa- 
tion contained in the Annals of Southwark may be found 
elsewhere, often in a fuller and better form; but they possess 
notwithstanding a very considerable value. In the first place 
as a contemporary authority for the years 1207 to 1240 they 
equal in value several better known annals of the period. They 


1 Annales Monastici Il, p. xxxi. 
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serve to confirm, or even supplement, information contained 
in other accounts and also assist in determining the correct 
chronology of events. Their value is shewn by the extent to 
which they were used as a source by annalistic writers of the 
thirteenth century, either directly or perhaps through copies. 
In his edition of the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris Luard 
gives a long list of instances in which he regards the S. Alban’s 
writer as indebted to the Southwark Annals,’ and an examina- 
tion of the Flores Historiarum reveals still further instances. 
A less important but nevertheless noteworthy MS. the Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus bears further witness to this same influence. 
The connection between the Southwark Annals and those of 
Waverley, Worcester and Bermondsey has already been dis- 
cussed. Liebermann also attributes Southwark influence to 
the Annals of Winchester, though indirectly. Finally the 
Annals of Merton are also deeply indebted to the Southwark 
Annals, though apparently through a copy. 


GENERAL INFORMATION IN THE ANNALS. For 
the period prior to 1207 this is not very extensive or of any 
exceptional value. A large portion consists of information 
regarding the succession of popes, kings and bishops and 
the occurrence of storms, celestial portents, plagues and bad 
harvests. Here and there the death of an important personage, 
a change of currency, a royal imposition, an attack upon Jews, 
or similar matter is briefly mentioned. There are short notices 
regarding relations with France and the crusades, while slightly 
fuller accounts refer to the troubles of Henry II. in 1189, the 
unwelcome reception of Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, in 1191, 
the capture and ransom of Richard I. in 1192, and Richard’s 
later movements and death at Chaluz in r1g9. 

With the entry for 1207 the manuscript becomes fuller 
and more important. Considerable information occurs con- 
cerning the exactions and activities of John and his quarrel 
with the Church. Valuable details are given regarding the 
forced acceptance by John of the papal terms, the baronial 
revolt and the Great Charter, the course of the campaign of 


1 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series): see Additions to 
Preface of Vol. II. 


* Liebermann, op. cit. p. 180. 
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the French Prince Louis in 1216, and the peace between the 
young King Henry III. and his opponents in the following year. 
From 1217 to their close in 1240 the annals contain numerous 
short entries of the usual type, bare statements of facts such 
as the exaction of a general tallage, the accession of a new 
prior in a neighbouring monastery, the consecration of a bishop, 
a royal marriage, a crusading victory or repulse; entries varied in 
character yet on occasion not without their uses. Three hap- 
penings are related at somewhat greater length, the rebellion 
of Faulkes de Breauté in 1224, the dissension between the 
King and Hubert de Burgh in 1232, and the unhappy fate of 
Richard the Marshall in Ireland in 1234. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. Very meagre information is 
afforded relating to the history of the priory, this being limited 
to a brief notice of the foundation, a record of the successive 
priors, and a short entry recording the disastrous fire in 1213 
by which the greater part of the monastic buildings were 
destroyed. No support is given to the tradition which Stow 
says he received from Linsted,’ last prior of S. Mary’s, that 
many years before the conquest a church stood upon the site 
later dedicated to S. Mary Overy and ruled by a society of nuns. 
The pious Norman founders William Pont de l’Arche and 
William Dauncey are not mentioned. We have only the bald 
entry for the year 1106 Hic constitutus est ordo canonicorum 
in ecclesia Sancte Marie de Suthwerca per W. Giffard and of 
this entry per W. Giffard is added in a fifteenth century 
hand. Bishop Tanner® implied doubt as to Giffard’s actual 
presence in England at the time of the foundation, but from this 
and other evidence it appears that his exile was of short dura- 
tion: both exile and return are dated 1103 by the Annals 
of Winchester. A Charter among the Corpus Christi College 
MSS. at Oxford, quoted in the Monasticon,® definitely states 
that Giffard was founder. 

Our Annals supply a little information about the bridge. 
A marginal note* opposite the entry for 1177, but in a later 


1 C. L. Kingsford, Stow’s Survey (1908), II. p. 273, Note. 
2 Tanner, Notitia Monastica (1787), Surrey XX. VE. p:. 19%. 


4 Hoc anno pons inceptus fuit lapideus London a Petro capellano de 
Colecherche. 
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hand, tells us that Peter, chaplain of Colechurch, began in this 
year to build London Bridge of stone. Then in 1213 it is 
related how a great conflagration burst forth in South- 
wark upon the night of S. Benedict’s day, 11 July, and de- 
stroyed the church of S. Mary’s, a large part of the bridge with 
the chapel and houses built upon it, and a great part of South- 
wark. There is a remarkable disagreement in the various 
annals as to the actual date of this fire. Letters close were 
issued at Marlborough on September 15, 1213, commanding 
Geoffrey fitzPeter to see that the bridge be put in the order 
in which it had formerly been kept by Peter, chaplain of 
Colechurche,’ and since the repairs would probably be carried 
out as soon as possible after the fire, the latter may have taken 
place in 1213. On the other hand the date 1212, favoured by 
most annalists, including those of Winchester, Waverley and 
Merton, Matthew Paris and the Continuation of Florence of 
Worcester, may be correct. Other entries shew that the 
Southwark MS. is not entirely free from errors of this kind, 
Geoffrey Archbishop of York is mentioned as dying in 1213 
instead of 1212, though the correct day of the year is again 
given. 

In closing it may be said that the entries for the later years 
are made in a somewhat rough manner and that mistakes of 
spelling are not infrequent. These faults, however, are of 
minor importance providing the information given is correct, 
as on the whole it appears to be. Stubb cites the Southwark 
MS. as his authority on numerous occasions in his Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum. 


MS. CCCC50. 


The series of Annals which I have termed the “ Annals of 
Merton ’’” occurs in No. 59 of the important collection of 
manuscripts preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.* This manuscript, of which the annals comprise 


1 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, p. 49 b. 

* Reference must be made to the attention aroused in the history of 
Merton Priory by the interesting work recently carried out by Canon 
Westlake and Colonel Bidder to trace the foundations of the priory: 
see a Note by Colonel Bidder in the present volume. 

% Catalogue of MSS. in Corpus Christi College Cambridge, I. pp. 119 
et seq. 
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ff. 151b.-173a. inclusive, belongs to the early years of the four- 
teenth century and is for the most part written in good clear 
set hand of the period. It consists of a folio volume, on vellum, 
of 255 +3 folios, measuring 12°8 by 8 inches and mostly with 
double columns of 30 lines, though with frequent variations 
and additions. A detailed account of the volume is given by 
Dr. M. R. James, who corrects and supplements an earlier 
description by Nasmith. The MS. is also discussed by 
Liebermann.’ 

Evidence concerning the history of the MS. put forward by 
Dr. James requires a brief consideration. In the first place 
he points out that the words Hic liber scriptus ut apparet in 
cenobio martyn, which occur at the top of f. 16, refer to the 
priory of S. Mary at Merton, thus supplying evidence that 
the book was written there. Secondly, he suggests that the 
book may have come from the abbey of West Langdon in 
Kent and points to two pieces of evidence to support this 
theory. In the margin of f. 159 a. of the Annals there is an 
entry referring to the foundation of the abbey of Langdon by 
William d’Auberville in 1183 and item 45, which occurs on 
f. 231b., concerns the process of visitation of the monastery of 
Begeham by William, Abbot of Langdon. 

There does not appear to be any inconsistency in these 
two deductions. The portion of MS. which contains the annals 
appears to have been written throughout in one hand, while 
the marginal entry of the foundation of Langdon Abbey is in 
a quite different hand and clearly later in date. Item 45, 
regarding the process of visitation of William, Abbot of 
Langdon, is near the end of the volume and is also later in 
date. It is thus possible to conclude that though the MS. for 
the greater part was written at Merton, it may have passed 
on to West Langdon and received additions there. 

Two other entries bearing upon ascription require investiga- 
tion. At the top of f. 151 b. (i.e. the first folio of the annals) 
an entry in a late fifteenth century hand ascribes the chronicle 
to Thomas Wykes, Canon of Osney. This statement is how- 
ever entirely rejected by later students of the MS., the style 
of which does not in any way resemble the other works attri- 
buted to Wykes. Hardy, after acknowledging the justness 


1 Neues Archiv, IV. pp. 27, 35-6. 
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of the observation of Nasmith that the chronicle bespeaks a 
Merton man, offers the opinion that the ascription to Wykes 
is probably intended for the preceding article in the MS., 
which, to the accession of Richard I., is the same text as 
Cott. MS. Tiberius A ix, 6, regarded as the work of Wykes.’ 
In any case it is practically certain that Wykes had nothing to 
do with the annals. 

The second entry occurs in the margin of f. 155a., opposite 
the account of the death of Gilbert the Norman, founder of 
Merton Priory, in the year 1125. This entry is in a fifteenth 
century hand and partly illegible, though apparently worded as 
follows—in comitatu Surrie, Mertonie cenobium hoc tempore 
funda{tur). Cuius loci canonic{us| scripsi scripsit] hoc 
chronicon. It thus affords additional evidence as to the Merton 
authorship of the annals. 

Information regarding the later history of the MS. as a 
whole is very meagre, but it appears to have passed under the 
hand of a zealous scribe of the Reformation period. The latter 
has industriously erased the word papa on numerous occasions 
and also in several instances the name of S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, while at the top of f. 1 a, which is one of several fly-leaves 
from a service book inserted at the beginning of the volume, 
is written Y/ ther be any nayme of the bysschope of Rome or els 
any other matter appertayning to his usurpide powre in this bowk 
contayned I doe utterly renownce them. 


THE ANNALS OF MERTON. The section of the manu- 
script containing the Annals themselves is, as we have said, 
apparently written throughout in one hand. There is little 
attempt at decoration. For the most part the first date of 
each year is rubricated. Two entries for the year 1066, a 
couplet upon the appearance of a comet, the concluding entry 
of the year recording the death of Edward the Confessor anda 
reference to the foundation of Battle Abbey in 1067 are also 
rubricated. 

Many of the capital letters beginning sentences are dashed 
with red, and in the earlier annals the paragraph marks are, 
as a rule, alternately red and blue. From 1228 all rubrication 
and ornamentation ceases. 


1 Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue (Rolls Series), II, No. 197. 
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Liebermann’ suggests that the Annals are a Waverley, not 
a Merton, MS. because they resemble those of Waverley in the 
entries for both 1241 and 1242. Further points of similarity 
also occur in many other entries. These? however may be 
accounted for by the relationship of both with the Annals 
of Southwark, a relationship already commented upon 
as regards Waverley, and as will be shewn later, strikingly 
evident in the case of Merton. An examination of the 
Waverley entries for the years 1241 and 1242 also brings out 
two noticeable points: first, both years begin with the Dominical 
Letter and Easter date, a practice not usually followed in the 
Waverley Annals; secondly, the annalist introduces a further 
entry recording the appointment of a monk of Waverley as 
Abbot of Combe in Warwickshire, which is not given in the 
Merton MS. These facts, supported by the knowledge that 
the Merton text is the better of the two, afford strong reasons 
for asserting that it did not copy from the Waverley MS. but 
that both had some earlier and probably common source. 

The Merton authorship of the annals seems abundantly 
clear. Many entries which have direct bearing upon Merton 
priory alone have been used by Major Heales in his Records of 
Merton Priory, but a few examples will suffice to shew their 
personal character. Under 1160 we read dedit Gozo vinitarius 
Londonie redditum Ix solidorum ecclesie Meritonie ; in 1197 uti 
cepimus primo nostro novo sigillo argenteo itt Id. Decembris. 
Villa de Tappelawe empta est. Altare sancte Crucis dedicatum 
est it Kal. Novembris a domino Roberto episcopo de Bangor ; 
in 1229 we get evidence of a personal character in the notice 
of the death of Giffard, Bishop of Winchester who is referred 
to as pater noster Willelmus episcopus. Such entries point 
strongly to some body of material on which the annalist could 
draw for local information. 

To summarise: the Annals of Merton were the work of a 
canon of Merton priory, were written in the first half of the 
fourteenth century and consist of information copied, often 
verbatim, from earlier historical works and combined with 


1 Neues Archiv, IV, p. 36. 

* An exception is an outburst against Richard I. found in the Merton 
entry of 1194. This is also written in the margin of the Waverley 
Annals, but is given in a shortened form. 
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other materials drawn probably from manuscripts in the 
possession of the priory. 

It is now proposed to indicate the various sources of in- 
formation made use of by the chronicler. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION Universal Historians. 
A few of the earlier entries of the Annals of Merton bear witness 
to the wide spread influence of the works of the great universal 
historians, Marianus Scotus and Sigebert of Gembloux; others 
owe their origin to the most famous of the copyists and con- 
tinuators of Sigebert, Robert of Torigny. The authorities, 
however, whose works are most in evidence in the earlier part 
of the Annals are the two great English historians, William of 
Malmesbury and Ralph de Diceto. The passages from William 
of Malmesbury continue down to the year 1100 and are taken 
from the Gesta Regum. They are sometimes copied verbatim, 
sometimes combined with other material. It will be seen later 
from an examination of the Merton entry for 1084, that 
Malmesbury was apparently only used indirectly by the 
Merton annalist. 

Ralph de Diceto. The Abbreviationes Chronicorum and the 
Imagines Historiarum are extensively used down to the year 
1180, many long passages being copied in full. Various entries,’ 
for example, those for the years 1134, 1139, I141, 1144 indicate 
that the MS. used was either that now known as Cotton MS. 
Claudius E III orasimilar one. Even after 1180, I have noted 
various comparisons between this chronicler and the Merton 
annals. It will be found that the Merton annals are much more 
indebted to him than are those of Southwark. 

Ralph de Coggeshall. This chronicle may also be compared 
with that of Merton. In this case points of similarity however, 
are not numerous and it seems fairly clear that Coggeshall’s 
work was not used by the Merton writer though for some of 
the earlier twelfth century entries the sources used by both 
may have been related. 

Other Sources. While it is impossible to fix definitely other 
sources used for the years before 1208 there is considerable 
evidence of the channel through which material probably came. 
Of the two most important MSS. used by Luard in his edition 


' e.g. 1134. Hoc anno Robertus Curtehose frater regis Henrici decessit 
apud Glocestre. 
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of the Flores Historiarum one is now preserved at Eton College. 
Luard states that this MS.E was written at Merton Priory 
in the early part of the fourteenth century. Many passages 
are common to the Flores Historiarum and the Merton annals, 
especially in the case of this MS. For example both make 
the curious error, found also in the Chronica Majora of Matthew 
Paris, of attributing to 1084 the death of Waltheof, which 
occurred in 1076, The entry is largely based upon a passage in 
William of Malmesbury, but in the case of MS.E and the 
Merton Annals the word Droggere occurs in place of Digera, 
used by Malmesbury. This, coupled with the fact that both 
are said to have been written at Merton, points to the use of 
a common source. The relationship is further evident in 
the entries for 1141. Certain passages in the Merton Annals 
are also in MS. E, but their arrangement is altered. Several 
of these entries, in the order of the Merton Annals, are con- 
tained in the Liber de Antiquis Legibus. This isa late thirteenth 
century London manuscript® which has a considerable amount 
of material in common with the Merton Annals. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that there existed a historical 
source which was used in MS. E, the Merton Annals, and the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus. From the passages in the latter 
work it is likely that such material existed near London, and 
if the two other manuscripts were written at Merton, it is not 
inconceivable that this material was also at Merton. 

Southwark Annals. Many passages in the Merton Annals 
for the years prior to 1208 are also to be found in the Annals 
of Southwark, but in a very different order. This suggests 
that the Merton author did not copy from the Annals of South- 
wark,® but that here again is further evidence of an earlier 
source used by both the Merton and Southwark annalists and 
accordingly written at the latest about the end of the twelfth 
century. 

Still more evidence of such material is found if the Annals 
of Waverley and those of the Merton are compared. Again we 

1 Gesta Regum. II, 311; Flores Historiarum II, 13. 

2 ed. Stapleton in Camden Soc. Publ., p. 197. 

* It is noticeable that in the entries for the years before 1198, no 
mention is made of the priors of Merton in the Southwark MS. The 


only Merton reference to Southwark (i.e. concerning the fire) differs 
from the Southwark account. 
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have passages common to both MSS. and, in most instances, 
also contained in the Annals of Southwark. The fact that such 
passages are not numerous, and also that various references to 
Merton in the Waverley MS." are omitted in the Merton Annals, 
is opposed to the suggestion of any use of the Waverley MS. 
by the Merton scribe. 

From 1208 onwards the relationship between the Annals of 
Merton and of Southwark is evidently very close. This is in- 
stanced by an unfinished entry and gap which occur in both 
MSS. towards the end of 1208. There are again indications, 
however, that the Merton annalist was not acquainted with the 
Southwark MS., which is known to us. In some cases the 
Southwark MS. is fuller, in others the Merton MS. uses different 
materials. The long account, with many dates, of the events 
of 1217, makes it probable that the Merton authority was 
reliable and almost contemporary with the events described. 

The contents of the two MSS. are practically the same 
for the years 1219 to 1239 and the first part of 1240. Any 
differences, apart from several variations in spelling and 
phrasing, are due to additions having been made to the South- 
wark MS. at a somewhat later date. These additions, of which 
two concern Priors of Merton, are not in the Merton Annals. 

The remainder of the Merton Annals (1240-1242) may be 
speedily dismissed. An entry concerning S. Paul’s, London, 
occurs in 1240. This is very similar to an insertion in a late 
copy of the Flores Historiarum,” which contains certain addi- 
tions, chiefly concerned with the history of that church. The 
Merton entries for 1241 and 1242 have been described above as 
occurring in full in the Annals of Waverley, the Merton MS. 
providing a slightly different and better text. 

Other Merton Materials In conclusion, the Merton MS. 
contains certain materials the origin of which it is impossible 
to fix definitely. It is clear that these materials were taken 
from several sources, a notable indication of this being the 
three distinct accounts of the death of Stephen in 1154. It is 
also probable that some of these materials were written in 

* Ann. Waverley. See mention of Merton under years 1117, 1176 
and 1201. 


2 Lambeth MS. 1106. See Annales Paulini edited by Stubbs. 


(Rolls Series, Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II. Vol. 1, pps xlii 
etc.). 
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and belonged to, the priory. There are plenty of signs that 
Merton priory possessed scribes of considerable industry. 
Besides the Merton volume of which the Annals form part, the 
Cotton MS. Cleopatra Cvii contains a large amount of Merton 
information ; the Arundel MS. xxviiiin the College of Arms gives 
an account of the foundation of the priory ;* there is in existence 
a Merton Kalendar with brief historical notes from 1216 to 
1241; and the important Eton MS. of the Flores Historiarum 
is supposed to have been written at Merton. There is also 
a large collection of late fourteenth century materials among 
the Laud MSS. in the Bodleian which are concerned with Merton 
priory and evidently came from there. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. Upon the history of the 
priory the Annals are not very enlightening. Many facts of 
quite minor importance are given, their purely local and often 
insignificant character implying the existence of a body of 
local materials, while on the other hand events of outstanding 
historical significance intimately connected with the priory 
are often completely ignored. The only reference to the 
foundation of the priory is the record of the death of Gilbert the 
Norman, the founder, under the year 1125. 

No mention is made in the Annals of many events and 
favours which gave the priory more than a local significance 
during the following century. Grants and favours were received 
from nobles in all parts of the country; apparently for a time 
Thomas a Becket, future Archbishop and Martyr, was numbered 
among the pupils of the priory school,” the Close and Patent 
Rolls of John and Henry III afford evidence that the royal 
court was several times held at Merton, and it was there that 
the treaty between Louis and Henry III was confirmed in 1217, 
that Hubert de Burgh sought refuge from royal displeasure 
in 1232, and that in 1236 a great national council enacted 
the so-called Statute of Merton. Both the Merton and 
Southwark annals ignore most of these incidents. The Merton 
MS. does, however, throw considerable light (as will be seen 
below) upon the history of the years 1216-17. 

1 See Heales, Records of Merton Priory, pp. viii and 1-6. Arundel 
MS. xxviii is a fourteenth century copy of an untraced document, 


which as the manuscript says was corrected by Robert, the second prior, 
who died 1157. 2? Brompton, Decem Scriptores, 1056. 
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Other references concerning local events are curiously varied 
in character. The dedications of several altars are noted and 
the actual dates supplied, one of these dedications being per- 
formed by the Bishop of Séez and another by the Bishop of 
Bangor. Mention occurs of the dedication of the infirmary 
chapel in 1161 and of the silver seals of the priory in 1197 
and 1240." Entries relating to the church of Kingston are 
explained by the fact that the living belonged to the priory ;* 
one in 1167 records the dedication of the church Ecclesia de 
Kingestona dedicata est, while in 1241 occurs a longer passage 
Sabbato ante Natale domini celebravit episcopus Ricardus 
Excestrie generales ordines et plenarios in ecclesia de Kingeston 
ad petitionem officialium de Suthamptesive et de Surreta neutro 
archiepiscopo in Anglia tunc existente, vacante eodem tempore 
sede Wintonie et sede Cantuarie. 

Ralph de Cahaines, whose death is recorded in 1174 was one 
of the benefactors of the priory. The reference to Taplow in 
1197 clearly concerns a transaction recorded in the Fine Rolls of 
Richard I, by which William and Isabel de Turville quit- 
claimed (to the prior and convent at Merton) their rights in 
the vill and Manor of Taplow in Buckinghamshire.* Among 
other numerous benefactions received by the priory the only 
instance noted is a gift of sixty shillings rent in 1160. An 
interesting entry for 1213 records a visit to Merton priory on 
the first of August by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Lincoln. The names of the various 
priors are noted up to the accession of prior Thomas in 1218, 
though the actual years of accession are not all fixed, for 
instance the accession of prior Stephen is given in 1177, while 
the next similar entry records the death of Robert III in 1186. 
The accession of Henry de Basing in 1231 and Richard de 
Hexham in 1238 are omitted by the annalist. It will be 
remembered that the Merton account practically agrees with 
the Southwark entries for the years 1219 to 1240 and that 
though these two last entries are in the Southwark MS., they 
are added in a later hand, thus implying the use by Merton 
of a copy made before their insertion. 


' Concerning the seals of the priory see Heales. op. cit. pp. ix-xii. 
* Ibid., Appendix p. xxxiv. 
% Madox, History of ihe Exchequer Vol. 1. p. 106. 
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GENERAL VALUE OF THE ANNALS. Much of the 
information in the Merton Annals has been shewn to exist 
almost verbatim in earlier and better known works. Besides 
these, however, they make use of records much earlier in date, 
which have either been destroyed or are as yet undiscovered. 
It is true that most of the information thus supplied is already 
familiar to us, but the Merton Annals serve to confirm, and, on 
occasion, tosupplement other accounts. There are more foreign 
references than in the Southwark MS, although the additions 
are generally only brief references to the French and Imperial 
successions and to crusading activities. Noteworthy for 
general English history are passages concerning the reign of 
Stephen (for the years 1141, 1143, 1153) the return of Richard I 
from captivity in 1194, the homage exacted by John in 1209 
from freemen throughout England, his movements in general, 
his exactions and his absolution at St. Swithun’s, Winchester 
in 1213. An outburst against Richard in 1194 is evidently 
the result of the exactions upon both ecclesiastics and laymen 
caused by the expense of Richard’s overseas exploits and the 
vast sum demanded by the emperor for his ransom. It is 
noteworthy that the disasters and oppressions of John’s reign 
are not signalised by any such outburst.* 

By far the most important section of the Merton MS., 
however, deals with the events of 1216 and 1217. Unlike 
the Southwark Annals, it does not go into details of the cam- 
paign of 1216, but it gives an account of the coming of Louis 
to England, his capture of Rochester castle, the homage 
received by him in S. Paul’s from Robert fitzWalter, William 
Hardel, mayor of London, and others, and his peace with 
Henry III and temporary withdrawal to France. The entries 
for 1217 record the battle of Lincoln and the defeat of Eustace 
the Monk. Peace is made on an island outside Kingston and 
Louis and his French allies are absolved by the papal legate. 
Gualo then visits Merton, where he is joined by Louis, the 
Queen mother and a large concourse of ecclesiastics and 
English and French nobles. The peace between Louis and 
Henry III is confirmed and a penance having been first imposed 


' No mention is made of the losses in France or of the battle of 
Bouvines. This may be a further proof pointing to some contemporary 
source. The fact that John visited Merton may have resulted in 
tactful omissions. 
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upon Louis by the penitenciary of the legate, he leaves the 
country. 

Regarding other monasteries and churches very little in- 
formation is forthcoming. For the years prior to 1218 it is 
limited to brief notices of the founding of Battle Abbey in 
1067, the founding of Holy Trinity, London, in 1107; the 
dedication of Christ Church, Canterbury in 1130; the burning 
of S. Paul’s in 1135; the death of Saledus, Abbot of Hyde, in 
1171; the disaster to the tower of the church of S. John the 
Baptist, Croydon in 1192; and the dedication of the church of 
St. Peter’s, Dunstable in 1214.1. There are also a few instances 
given of priors or abbots being appointed to bishoprics. 

It is worthy of notice that there are no references to Priors 
of St. Mary’s Southwark during this period, an omission all 
the more remarkable in view of a passage in the Southwark 
MS. relating the death in 1218 of Martin, some time Prior of 
Southwark and a Canon of Merton. 

' Richard de Morins, a canon of Merton, had been appointed Prior 


of Dunstable in 1201. He was the author of a large part of the Annals 
of Dunstable. 
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Appendix. 


Passages from the Annals compared. 


SOUTHWARK. MS. 


MCCIX. Anno Domini MCCIX epacta xii, concurrente iii, 
D Dies pasce, iiii Kal. aprilis. Hoc anno Natus est regi 
Iohanni alius filius in vigilia epiphanie et nominatus est 
Ricardus.'. Eodem anno Johannes Rex Anglie duxit 
exercitum suum in scociam, circa festum sancte Marie 
Magdalene. Ottho factus est imperator Romanus D iiii 
Non. Octobris apud Romam in ecclesia beati petri. 

MCCX. Anno Incarnationis Domini MCCX. Fuit dies 
pasche xiiii (kal) Maii, Luna diei xx. Epacta xxiii 
Concurrente iiii. Die dominicali litera C. Hoc anno 


MERTON MS. 


Anno Domini MCCIX. Hoc anno [as above]..... 
Ricardus.s Hoc anno obiit Rogerus de Codin. Hoc anno 
Johannes rex Anglie duxit exercitum suum contra Willelmum 
regem Scocie post natiuitatem sancti Johannis baptiste qui 
postea concordati sunt circa festum sancti Laurentiit. Item 
hoc anno Johannes recepit homagia liberorum hominum per 
totam Angliam, et fidelitatem aliorum per suos balliuos recipi 
precepit apud Nottingeham et Wodestok’, et apud Marlebergiam 
fecit uenire fere omnes Londonienses ad faciendum sibi fide- 
litatem. Hoc anno dominus Stephanus Cantuariensis Archi- 
episcopus cum aliis coepiscopis suis, scilicet domino Willelmo 
Londoniensi et domino Eustachio Elyensi et domino Malgero 
Wygorniensi, applicuit apud Doueriam vi Non. Octobris. 
Hoc anno electus est Ottho in imperatorem romanum et conse- 
cratus est a domino papa Innocentio tercio in ecclesia beati 
Petri Rome tit Non. Octobris.* 

Anno Domini MCCX. Hoc anno Johannes [as above]. . . 
xxxiitt marcas. Hoc etiam anno fecerunt singulariter erga 
dominum regem Johannem omnes domus religiose monachorum 
1 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 201. 

2 Bermondsey Annals (Annales Monastici iii, 451.). 


3 Passages also in Southwark MS are omitted. 
* Cf Winchester Annals (Ann. Mon. ii. 80) and Waverley Annals (Ibid. 
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Johannes Rex anglie Duxit exercitum suum in ybernia, circa 
festum Sancti Johannis baptiste.' Hoc anno captiuauit 
omnes iudeos per totam angliam et spoliauit eos* usque 
ad lxvi millia marcarum argenti.? Item eodem anno destruxit 
omnes domos alborum monacorum per totam angliam circa 
festum beati Martini ita quod predicti monachi per diuersas 
domos* dispersi sunt. Et annumerata est redemptio eorum® 
usque ad XXX* tria millia marcarum et ccc marcas et 
Xxxilimarcas. Hoc etiam anno fecerunt finem erga dominum 
Regem Johannem Omnes domus religiose per angliam 
constitute tam monacorum quam canonicorum et hospitalium 
et templariorum circa Pascha® 

MCCXI. Anno Incarnationis Domini MCCXI. Indictione xiiii. 
Epactaiiii. Concurrente v. litera Dominicali B. Dies pasche 
iii Non. Aprilis. Luna diei xvi. Hoc anno obiit Robertus 
de Turneham xvi Kal. maii. Hoc anno Johannes rex anglie 
duxit exercitum magnum contra Walenses apud snaudon’ 
circa festum sancti Johannis baptiste et eos sibi subiugauit. 
Obiit Rogerus constabularius cestrie. Hoc anno uenerunt in 
angliam Pandulfus et Durandus Nuncii Domini pape 
Innocentii tercii, ad faciendam pacem Inter dominum 
stephanum archiepiscopum Cantuariensem et Dominum 
Regem Johannem circa’ festum sancti Jacobi apostoli. 
MCCXII. Hoc anno Johannes rex anglie duxit exercitum 
magnum contra Walenses post assumptionem beate Marie 
et iussit ut iuuenes cum ligauibus et securibus per diuersos 
comitatus anglie irent apud Walliam. Qui statim® reversi 


nigrorum canonicorum, hospitaliorum, templariorum per 
Angliam constitute circa Pascha. Hoc anno excommunicatus 
fuit Ottho imperator Alemannie a domino papa Innocentio 
tercio. Hoc anno uxor Willelmi de Brause Matildis et filius 
eius infamati sunt apud Windsores.® 

Anno Domini MCCXI.° 

Anno Domini MCCXII. Hoc anno duxit Johannes rex 
Anglie contra Walenses et juuenes exercitum cum securibus 


Bermondsey Annals (Ann. Mon. iii. 451) 
Merton catallis suis usque ad valentiam. 
Merton omits argenti. 
Merton religiosas canonicorum et monachorum. 
Merton alborum monachorum. Also cf. Lib de Ant. Leg. 201. 
See Bermondsey Annals (Ann. Mon. iii 452). 
Merton and Waverley Annals have post. 
Cf Bermondsey (Ann. Mon. ili 452) .. . repressisque Walensium in- 
cursibus revertitur. Also Waverley (Ibid. ii 268) Sed Eustachio de Vesci et 
Roberto filio Walteri ab eo clam recedentibus, ab incepto desistit. 
* Cf. additions to Winchester-Waverley Annals, (Liebermann. Anglo- 
Norm. Gesch. 186) 
10 As in Southwark with different order. 
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sunt auditis rumoribus de prodicione regis.' Obiit Malgerus 
Wigorniensis episcopus. Item obiit Baldewinus* comes de 
MCCXIII Hoc anno* combusta est ecclesia sancte marie 
de suthwerk’ et pons Lond’ inter tres columpnas et capella 
super pontem combusta est et omnes domus site supra 
pontem et magna pars de suthewerk combusta est, et 
maxima pars in londoniis in nocte translacionis sancti 
benedicti v. id. iulii.t Hoc anno inceptum est fossatum a 
londoniensibus extra muros london’, id. octobris.© Item 
obiit Gaufridus archiepiscopus eboracensis xv kal. Januarii. 
Obiit Rogerus Abbas sancti augustini cantuariensis. Item 
obiit Henricus maior lond’ xiii kal. octobris. . Johannes 
rex anglie congregato exercitu fere tocius anglie uenit apud 
doueram iii kal. maii. De quibus quosdam retinuit secum 
apud doueram usque ad pentechosten et quosdam domi 
remisit. Facta est pax inter dominum papam et Regem 
anglie et [urata a multis comitibus terre, hoc modo quod 
idem rex in bona pace recipiet Dominum Stephanum Archi- 


et ligonibus post assumptionem beate Marie. Qui statim 
{as above] . . . Id. Octobris. 

Hoc anno combusta est ecclesia Sancte Marie de Suthwerke et 
pons Londonie et capella super pontem et magna pars de 
Suthwerk et maxima pars in Londonia, scilicet a ponte Londonie 
usque ad turrim et usque ad vinetariam in nocte translacionis 
Sancti Benedicti abbatis. Item obiit Henricus maior Londonie 
xiit Kal. Octobris. Item obiit Galfridus Eboracensis archiepis- 
copus apud Grosmunt iuxta Rothomagum xv Kal. Januartt. 
Anno Domini MCCXIII. Hoc anno Johannes rex Anglie 
congregauit fere exercitum tocius Anglie apud Londoniam 
in die lune ante festum apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi, scilicet 
iit Kal. Mati qui statim fecit eos uenire apud Doueriam in 
sequenti ebdomada cum omni apparatu armorum, de quibus quos- 
dam domi remisit et quosdam secum yetinuit apud Doueriam.? 
Eodem anno facta est pax inter dominum papam Innocentium 
et Johannem regem Anglie coram Pandulpho, et jurata est 
a comite Bolonie et Willelmo comite Warennie et Willelmo 
1 Merton regni. 


2 Merton omits; in margin of Southwark. 
3 Southwark has marginal note Combustio ecclesie beate Marie de Suth- 


werk. 


Southwark wrongly vii Id. Juli?. 
5 Cf Bermondsey (Ann. Mon. iii. 453) and Dunstable Annals s.a. 1211 


(Ibid. iii. 34). 


6 Southwark gives Dover on this date. 
7 Cf Winchester annals (Ann Mon. ii. 82) and additions (Liebermann. 


op. cit. 186), where Ria is given as position of forces. 
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episcopum cantuarie et ceteros episcopos anglie et restituet 
eis omnia ablata et satisfaciet sancte Ecclesie in omnibus et 
Clericis et laicis! et aliis quibus causa interdicti damna* 
illata sunt. Et quod Dominus rex anglie et heredes sui 
dabunt quolibet anno sancte romane ecclesie Mille Marcas 
sterlingorum scilicet pro Regno anglie dec marcas et pro 
regno hybernie ccc marcas. Hoc anno applicuit dominus 
Stephanus Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus* apud doueram, 
et cum eo dominus Willelmus episcopus londoniensis et 
Dominus Eustachius eliensis episcopus et Dominus hugo 
lincolniensis episcopus. Absolutus est* Johannes rex prius 
tamen prestito iuramento® in omnibus plene satisfacere 
Sancte ecclesie de ablatis restituendis. Dominus Nicholaus 
legatus domini pape uenit in Angliam v. kal. octobris. Obiit 
Gaufridus filius® Petri, Justiciarius anglie, id octobris.’ 

MCCXIIII. Hoc anno Iohannes rex anglie Intrauit navem 
In die purificationis beate Marie et uenit* apud rochellam 


comite Saresberie et comite de Hoilande hoc modo. Quod 
dominus rex Johannes recipiet in bona pace {asabove]...... 
Lincolnienses episcopus. Et postea uenerunt apud Meritonam 
Kal, Augusti et ibi hospitati sunt dominus Stephanus Can- 
tuariensis, dominus Eustachius Elyensis, dominus H(ugo) 
Lincolniensis, et inde perrexerunt Geldeford. 

Item in die Sancte Margarete absolutus fuit rex Johannes, 
prius prestito iuramento plene satisfacere de ablatis restituendis 
sancte ecclesie et multi alii cum eo absoluti sunt a domino 
Stephano Cantuariensi archiepiscopo ante ostium claustri 
Sancti Swithunit apud Wintoniam, et coram omni populo 
disciplinatus est et multi alii cum illo. Et postea introductus 
est in ecclesiam et audiuit missam eadem die cum archiepiscopo 
et commedit cum ipso ad mensam domini Petri Wintoniensis 
episcopit. Hoc anno dominus Nicholaus, episcopus de Tuske- 
lane, legatus domini pape Innocentii tercit applicuit apud 
Doueriam. v Kal. Octobris. Item hoc anno obiit Adam de 
Port, Id. Julit. Item obiit Gaufridus filius Petri, Justiciarius 
Anglie, Id. Octobris. 

Anno Domini MCCXIIII. Hoc anno [as above] . . . . tres 
dies® Item hoc anno dedicata est ecclesia sancti Petri de 


1 Merton omits et /aicis. 2 Southwark dampna. 
3 Merton vii Id. Julii. * Merton fuit. 
5 Bermondsey sacramento ; many similar entries with omissions in Ber- 


mondsey Annals. 


6 MS. Gaufridi filii ? Flores Historiarum ii. 147, has ii Idus Octobris 
Merton transfretauit. 


* Here follow various entries similar to those omitted in Southwark 


texts above. 
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ubi receptus est cum magno honore. Multos! sibi subiu- 
gauit et Castella et Municipia plurima obsidione adquisiuit. 
Hoc Anno relaxtum est interdictum generale In ecclesia 
sancti pauli lond’ A domino Eustachio eliensi episcopo In 
die sanctorum processi et martiniani, Presentibus Domino 
Nicholao apostolice sedis legato et Domino Stephano 
Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo* et Multis aliis. Quod inter- 
dictum durauit® per totam angliam per sex annos continuos 
et xiiii ebdomadas et iii dies. 

[The succeeding entries record various deaths and conse- 

crations]. 

MCCXYV. . . . . Hoc anno Johannes rex anglie* crucesignatus 
est a domino Willelmo londoniensi episcopo in ecclesia 
sancti pauli iiii Non Martiiet cum eo comes cestrie et 
comes de ferieres et comes® et Ricardus de Marisco, 
Regis cancellarius, et multi alii, scilicet In capite ieiunii.® 
Hoc anno Orta est Guerra Inter Johannem regem anglie 
et Barones Norrenses circa festum Inuentionis sancte crucis 
quia noluit iura sua? que promiserat firmiter persoluere. 
Hunc etiam regem diffidere fecerunt per quendam canonicum 
nigrum® apud rading’ In uigilia sancti Johannis ante portam 
latinam. Item hoc anno capta est ciuitas lond’ a baronibus 
norrensibus xvi kal Julii. in die dominica circa horam primam 
nullo restistente vel® ictum apponente. Qui barones cum 
londoniensibus confederati promiserunt se nullam pacem 
facturos cum rege Johanne nisi!® assensu utriusque partis. 
Item hoc anno facta est pax inter Regem Johannem anglie 
et Barones norrenses'! inter stanes et Windlesores in prato 
quod uocatur Runemed’ Die martis ante festum sancti 
Johannis baptiste Domino Stephano archiepiscopo Cantua- 


Dunstaple a domino Hugone Lincolniensi episcopo, xv Kal. 
Novembris." 


Anno Domini MCCXV.% 


1 Merton supplies optimatium. 

® Merton supplies et domino Egidio Herefordensi episcopo et domino Jocelino 
Bathoniensi episcopo. 

3 Bermondsey duraverat. Bermondsey Annals almost correspond here 
(Ann. Mon. iii. 453) 

4 Merton angelis 5 Space in both MSS. 

® Merton Et fuit in illud die capud jejunii 

7 Merton noluit reddere eis jura sua, sicut eis firmiter promiserat. Qui 
fecerunt diffidere ipsum regem per .. . 

8 Cf Dunstable (Ann. Mon. iii. 43 ..... in diffidatione facta apud 
Walingeford per quemdam canonicum de Derham oriundum. Lib. de Ant. 
Leg. has Reading (p 201). 

® Merton nec. 10 Merton. sine. 

1 Merton omits Anglie and Norrenses. 

2 Cf. Dunstable (Ann Mon. iii. 42) s.a. 1213. 

13 Entries as in Southwark with minor variations. 
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riensi mediante cum aliis episcopis' suffragantibus. Eodem 
anno consecratus est in episcopum de bangor® apud stanes in 
ecclesia eiusdem uille Dominus [Martinus] qui fuit abbas 
de alba londa xi kal. Julii. Item consecratus est in epis- 
copum sancti dauid a domino S(tephano) Cantuariensi Archi- 
episcopo Dominus* qui fuit abbas* Item eodem anno 
conuenerunt simul Dominus Stephanus Cantuariensis Archi- 
episcopus et omnes® fere episcopi anglie et omnes barones 
apud stanes® coram Rege Johanne ad tractandum ce magnis 
negociis et de stabilitate pacis regni, qui se’ absentauit 
eodem® die et noluit illuc uenire. Fuit autem dies dicti 
parlementi feria iiii* post festum sancti bartholomei et 
durauit parlementum per tres dies continuos.® 

Hoc anno celebratum est concilium rome apud lateran’ 
pridie id. novembris In die sancti Martini, presidente Domino 
papa Innocentio tercio et cum eo fuerunt presidentes in 
predicto concilio! patriarche! Primates et metropolitani 
archiepiscopi lxi, episcopi cccc et xii, et abbates et priores 
ultra dece. 
MCCXVI. Hoc anno lodouicus Regis francie primogenitus 
applicuit apud thanatos insulam sabbato post ascensionem 
domini vii kal. Junii."* Qui lodouicus castellum Rouecestrie 
statim obsedit et ipsum in die lune in ebdomada pentecostis, 
scilicet iii kal Junii circa horam uespertinam adquisiuit. 
Ipse idem lodouicus In die iovis ebdomade pentecostis 
venit'* lond’ et ibi cum magna processione in ecclesie sancti 
pauli receptus est ibique homagia ciuium et Baronum apud 
Westmonasterium recepit. 
Die martis post festum sancte trinitatis recepit castellum 
de reigate vacuum ab omni homine et in crastino redditum 


Anno Domint MCCXVI. Hoc anno dominus Lodouicus 
regis Francie Philippi primogenitus [as above] . . . . et in 
feria sexta proxima recepit homagia ciuium et baronum apud 
Westmonasterium. Et ipse eadem die recepit homagia cinium 
Londoniensium in cimiterio Sancti Pauli, Roberto filio Waltero 
primo illud faciente, deinde Willelmo Hardel maiore Londoni- 


1 Merton supplies sibi 


2 Merton Item... abbas de Alba Landa a domino Stephano archiepiscopo 

in ecclesia de Stanes. 
Gervasius * Space in MS. 5 Merton omits ommes. 

© Merton apud Stanes in Runesmad ad tractandum cum domino rege. 

7 Merton Rex Johannes 8 Merton ea. 

* Cf. Lib. de Ant. Leg. 201-2, also see Flores Historiarum ii. 153 for 
passage Hoc anno orta est . . . . continuos. 

10 Southwark omits concilio 11 Merton supplies duo. 


xii Kal. Junit. 


12 Merton quod fuit eodem anno die vii Kal. Junii. The correct date was 
13 Merton ivit 


| 
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est ei castellum de geldeford. Item captum fuit castrum de 
ferneham feria vi" post prandium. Item die martis proxima, 
scilicet xviii kal. Julii, reddita fuit ciuitas Winton’ lodouico, 
et in crastino natiuitatis sancti Johannis baptiste redditum 
est castellum Wint’ et domus episcopi simul. Item vii Id. 
Julii in sabbato post octauam apostolorum petri et pauli 
redditum est castellum de Odiham circa horam uespertinam 
et hoc per uim factum est. Item die lune post festum 
sancte Margarete mouit lodouicus cum magno exercitu apud 
doueram qui ibi moratus est per xv ebdomadas in obsidendo 
dicti castelli, venit apud lameiham! die ueneris ante festum 
sancti leonardi, scilicet non Novembris, qui in die sancti 
leonardi obsedit turrim lond’ et reddita est ei eodem die 
hora vespertina. Item eodem anno obiit papa Innocentius 
tercius apud pelusam? xvii kal. augusti, anno papatus sui 
xviii, mensibus v, diebus v.2 Item eodem anno obiit 
Johannes rex anglie apud Niwerc* ultra stamford xiiii kal. 
Novembris,> regnauit autem in anglia xvii annis, mensibus 
v, diebus v.° 

Hoc anno coronatus est Henricus regis Johannis filius® 
in die apostolorum Symonis et Jude in regem anglie apud 
Gloucestriam in ecclesia sancti petri Gualo’? legato Domini 
pape honorii presente, et Domino petro Wintoniensi episcopo 
qui ei coronam imposuit et iniunxit ut dicitur et Domino 
Jocelino bathoniensi episcopo et domino Willelmo cestrensi 
episcopo et Domino (Simone)® episcopo de mide et Willelmo 
marescallo et (Willelmo)® comite de ferieres® et Willelmo 
briwere presentibus et Ysabela regina. Fuit autem puer eo 
die quo coronatus est etatis ix annorum et xxvii dierum. 
Item hoc anno iuit lodouicus cum exercitu apud castellum 


arum et multis aliis. Item eodem anno obiit dominus papa 
Innocentius [as above]... et xxviii dierum. Hoc anno 
facta fuit pax circa festum Sancti Andree, que durauit usque 
ad octabas sancti Hillarii, inter dominum Lodouicum et 


Henricum regem Anglie propter vii millia marcarum® quas 
dedit domino Lodouico. 


1 Lib. de Ant. Leg. Lambeheth. 

2 Cf. Waverley Annals. Perusiam. 

Merton supplies additis. 

5 Merton Scilicet in crastino sancti Luce. 
® Merton supplies primogenitus. 

7 Merton a domino Sylvalone legato demini pape Honorii tercii assistentibus 


4 Merton Nieuwerch. 


8 Space in MS. 
® Merton continues Et Philippo de Aubeni et domina Ysabella regina, matre 


ejus, et aliis. 


10 For this truce see Petit-Dutaillis, op. cit., p. 139. 
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de hereford in die sancti bricii et obsedit illud per tres fere 
ebdomadas et in die sancti Andree per uim captum fuit. 
Qui lodouicus die lune proxima arripuit uersus bercamstede 
et obsedit castellum et redditum fuit ei Die sancte lucie 
virginis et tunc facte sunt treuge Inter lodouicum et Juvenem 
regem et suos usque ad octauam sancti hylarii propter vii 
millia marcas argenti quas dederunt lodouico. Item obiit 
dominus Herebertus Saresberiensis episcopus. Item trans- 
fretauit lodouicus apud portum qui dicitur Ria in comitatu 
sussex circa mediam quadragesimam, accepta prius eadem 
uilla. 

MCCXVII. Hoc anno secundo uenit lodouicus in angliam 
cum magno exercitu. In crastino sancti Dunstani apud 
Nichol’ Barones destructi sunt et capti ex eis numero lii 
et comes percie occisus est.! Eustachius cognomento 
monacus dux exercitus lodouici et infinitus numerus aliorum 
in mari cum eo interfecti sunt ab anglicis. 

Hoc anno* translatus est Cicestrensis episcopus Ricardus in 
episcopum Saresberiensem post quem factus est Randulfus 
Norwicensis monachus episcopus Cicestrensis. Facta est 
firma pax inter henricum regem anglie et lodouicum per 
Dominum Gualonem legatum* apud kingestun iii Id. sep- 


Anno Domini MCCXVII. Hoc anno applicuttiterum dominus 
Lodowicus cum magno exercitu apud Tanatos insulam in 
vigilia sancti Georgii martiris. Hoc anno destructi sunt 
barones apud Lincolniam in crastino sancti Dunstani, scilicet 
in vigilia sancte Trinitatis per dominum Gualonem legatum 
et per dominum Petrum Wintoniensem episcopum et per 
comites Saresberie et Cestrie et per Falconem, et capti sunt 
lit numero ex parte baronum de melioribus, et comes Pertice 
tbi occisus est. Item hoc anno consecratus est in episcopum 
Dunelmensem Ricardus de Marisco, Johannis regis quondam 
cancellarius, a domino Waltero de Gray Eboracensi archi- 
episcopo in ecclesia sancti Oswaldi apud Gloucestriam vi Nonas 
Julit in die sanctorum Processi et Martiniani4A Hoc anno 
Eustachius falsus monachus decolatus est in mari ut proditor, 
et multi cum illo. Hoc anno facta est pax firma inter Henricum 
regem Anglie et dominum Lodowicum per dominum Gualonem 
legatum, in quadam insula extra Kingestone, feria tercia ante 
exaltacionem sancte Crucis, et in vigilia exaltacionis absolutus 
est dominus Lodowicus a domino legato in eadem insula, et 


. Cf. Winchester Annals (Ann. Mon. ii. 83.) and Lib. de Ant. Legibus, 203. 
* This entry is inserted in a small neat hand, similar to that which takes 


up the chronicle in 1226. 


* Bermondsey Annals (Ann. Mon. iii. 454.). 
* Cf. Waverley Ann. (Ann. Mon. ii. 288.). 
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tembris, existente ibi exercitu fere tocius anglie, et absolutus 
est a predicto legato et multi alii tam de maioribus quam 
minoribus francie et terre anglicane. Venerunt apud 
mertonam Dominus legatus lodouicus et omnes fere magnates 
anglie, Comes Britannie et alii multi de francia et ibi 
firmata est pax inter dominum Henricum regem anglie et 
lodouicum.'! Postea uero rediit lond’ lodouicus cum suis 
et accepta licencia deductus est cum episcopis et comitibus et 
Baronibus ix kal. Octobris ad mare sicque rediens in terram 
suam, pax et concordia facta est in terra nostra. 

MCCXVIII. Dominus Stephanus Archiepiscopus Cantua- 
riensis diu detentus apud curiam romanam et in multis 
accusatus, impetrata licencia uenit in angliam circa festum 
sancti Johannis ante portam latinam. Apud Wigorniam 
translacio sancti Wlstani episcopi vii idus Junii. Obiit 
Martinus, quondam prior ecclesie sancte Marie de suthwerk 
canonicus Meriton’ 1ii Idus Junii. Cui successit Robertus 
prior de Oseneia, scilicet kal. septembris. Walterus prior 


multi alii de magnatibus Francie? Item uenit dominus Gualo 
legatus apud Meritonam dominica post exaltacionem sancte 
Crucis et ibi veceptus cum magna processione et sollempni, fecit 
moram usque ad diem sabati. In die lune post adventum 
domini legati, uenerunt apud Meritonam fere magnates totius 
Anglie, scilicet dominus Lodowtcus et soctt sui, comes Britannie, 
comes de Enevers, Robertus Drus® et alii multi de Francia, 
de Anglia episcopi plures et regina Anglie et comites et barones 
et milites multi, et firmata est pax inter dominum Henricum 
vegem et Lodowicum. Item in die sancti Mauriciit wenit 
dominus Lodowicus apud Meritonam et injuncta est et peni- 
tencia a penitenciario domini legati. Qui statim post rediit 
turrim Londiniarum domino Petro Wintoniensi episcopo et 
recessit a Londiniis in sabato proximo, et dominus legatus 
conduxit eum usque ad mare. Dominus autem legatus uentt 
Londiniam feria vi* ante festum apostolorum Simonis et Jude, 
et dominus Henricus rex uenit Londiniam die dominica 
sequenti. Hoc anno obiit Herebertus episcopus Saresberiensis 
vitt Idus Januari. 
Anno Domini MCCXVIII. Hoc anno Randulphus prior 
Norwicensis, consecratus est in episcopum Cicestrie in ecclesia 
sancte Trinitatis Cantuarie a domino Willelmo Londinienst 
episcopo vii Id. Januarit, assistentibus sibi episcopis domino 
1 Cf. fuller account in Lib. de Ant. Leg. 
2 Chronicle of Barnwell says absolution took place on Sept. 20. Merton 

Annals here give legate at Merton Sept. 17-23. 

3 Mahaut, count of Nevers and Robert Dreux (Cf. also Lib. de Ant. Leg. 

203). 
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Meriton’ viivs factus est monachus apud cartusiam. Cui 
successit Thomas, iii id. Novembris. Henricus rex cepit 
uti sigillo suo circa festum sancti leonardi. Dominus Gualo 
legatus domini pape honorii rediit in patriam suam circa 
festum sancti clementis et statim successit ei dominus 
pandulfus legatus ab eodem papa destinatus.' 


MCCXXIIII. Litera dominicali F. Ciclo [X° anno bissextili. 
Dominica beate resurrectionis xviii kal maii, die scilicet 
sanctorum tiburcii et valeriani.2 Licet annis precedentibus 
a primordio Regni Regis henrici. memorati ipso tamen 
adolescentie sue ad huc annis agente. frequentia pullu- 
lauerint® malicie et domesticorum* et aliorum incrementa et 
intestinis discidiis usque ad huc Anglia quateretur, Isto 
tamen anno cicatrix male curata, erupit insaniem. quia 
qui uidebantur eius tutores ita certaminum conflictus 
frequenter inuicem iniecebant,® ut magis certarent quis in 
regno imperaret. quam quod ipse imperium® optineret. 
ut sic diceretur. nolumus hunc regnare super nos. Verum 
simplicitatem et innocentiam diligens dominus suam profecto 
ita fouebat, quod tandem potuit timeri, qui uix nesciuit 
irasci. Et exaltans uirgam uirtutis sue ut dominaretur in 
medio inimicorum suorum, et sceptrum exactorum eius 
superaret.? Hec itaque processu anni istius, ita manifestata 
sunt. Videlicet quod prius prostratis inimicorum suorum 
in Wallia inimicis* cum hugone de lasci et suis complicibus 
qui se perfide miscuerant.® inimici ipsius qui et domestici 
uidebantur noua bella exquirentes dissensiones cum bellis 
exquisitas irreuerenter exponunt. Alienigene ergo quos 
pater suus in terram uocauerat, quorum primus predo 
domesticus. et regis et regni publicus expoliator Falcasius 
de breute cum quibusdam aliis maleficis gente armata et 
ueloce ambulante super latitudinem terre ut possiderent 
tabernacula non sua. fidelitate et regni tranquilitate con- 
temptis. occupatis et enim multo prius castellis et castel- 
lorum adiacentiis. perceptis insuper comitatuum et forestarum 
prouentibus et aliis dominicis regis redditibus confiscatis, 


Ricardo Saresberie et Benedicto Roffensi episcopo. Apud 
Wigorniam translacio [as above]..... vit Id. Junit. 
Walterus prior Meritonie [as above] . . . . destinatus, vir 
bonus et benignissimus. 

1 Cf. Waverley Ann. (Ann. Mon. ii. 291). 

2 Merton omits. Both MSS. practically correspond 1219-1240. 

3 Merton pullulaverunt. * Southwark domestichorum. 


Southwarkinviebant. Southwark imperrium. 7 Southwark superraret. 
8 Southwark inimicum eis. ® Southwark miscuerat. 
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iam quasi reges in medio terre dominati sunt. sedentes super 
talentem plumbi et confidentes in mammona iniquitatis. 
habentes copiam auri et argenti et confidentes in multitudine 
diuiciarum suarum quarum congregatio ex iniquitate fuit 
et rapina, adheserunt in infelicitate' cum infidelitate qui- 
busdam terre magnatibus regi factis in contrarium. qui 
suam et eorum maliciam pro uoluntate defensitarent. 
Memoratus igitur Falcasius fecit diuicias et non in iudicio. 
obfirmans contra regem et regnum et pacem regis et regni 
tranquillitatem, castrum de bedeford iure alterius fundatum. 
et tempore hostilitatis pro uoluntate regis iohannis alienatum. 
et alia* que de dominicis regis et terre baronum ui et uiolenter 
extorta possidere uidebatur, restituere contradixit et 
mandatis regiis in restitutione ablatorum. et regie iuramento 
fidelitatis contempsit obedire.. Nacta autem tante indigna- 
tionis et infidelitatis occasione Rex. sancte ecclesie auxiliis® 
seculare suspectum habens adiumentum pre confusione et 
corruptione munerum undique prestitorum. vocatis ad regis 
consilium* Archiepiscopo et suis coepiscopis et aliis terre 
magnatibus. Ut dictum fama pronuntiat. et consilio simul 
et auxilio postulatis, predictum castrum armis simul et 
armatis munitissimum. quod ipse uiolentus subactor de 
lapidibus ecclesiarum quas in eadem uilla subuerterat, erexit 
et exaltauit. obsedit. Et qui gloriati sunt in uirtute sua, 
contrivit dominus fortitudinem illorum inducens super illos 
tribulationem. et angustiam castro subacto et relicto. In 
uigilia assumptionis et uniuersis cuiuscunque conditionis 
suspendio interemptis. Pes autem maligni non stans in 
directo, nec in ecclesiis benedicens dominum. fugam meditatus 
est. et in eam conuersus.® querens pacem ecclesie quam 
turbauerat. et ingerens se protectioni eius cuius frequens 
et uiolentus fuerat expugnator. Inter predicta uero et alia 
quibus terra contremuit et commota est, Idem Falcasius 
apud norhant’® comprehensus reprobatis’ principum quibus 
infeliciter adheserat consiliis, dolis quoque inuentis dissipata 
simul et contrita gentis sue fortitudine abiuratis coram rege 
clero et populo regni. omnibusque que in eo uel ui uel uoluntate 
regia possiderat. relictis etenim liberis cum uxore. impleta 
quoque facie eius scandalo. et ignominia. extra fines regni 
iudicio legis iudicante, imperpetuum expulsus est extermi- 
nium®. quoniam sicut legitur de moab. Superbia eius et 
arrogantia eius et indignatio eius plus quam fortitudo eius. 


1 Merton infeliciter. 


uthwark allia, 
3 Merton subnixus auxilio. 


So 
Southwark consilioum. 


4 

5 Southwark confersus. ® Merton Northampton. 
8 Merton omits exterminium. 


? Southwark reprobatus tis. 
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Agitatis ergo et actis terre commotionibus. dum Rex querit 
regnum mundare a fermento phariseorum qui totam terre 
massam corrumpant!. et proprias et alienas ulcisci iniurias, 
Rex francie ludouicus* dolo fraude circumuentione preme- 
ditatis, conuocatis ex inopinata exercitibus, pictauiam ag- 
gressus est. occupans eam circa festum assumptionis beate 
marie uirginis et sic dum suum non recte curat regie magestatis 
seruare sacramentum, uis attemptare non formidat alienum. 
MCCXXIX. Hoc anno* reddita est ciuitas sancte ierusalem 
cum Bethleem et omnibus finibus earundem* viii kal. 
marti’? Domino Fretherico romanorum imperatori. Porta- 
vitque coronam eiusdem terre sancte in die annunciationis 
dominice et facte sunt treuge inter ipsum et soldanum® per 
decennium et reuersus est cito in patriam suam _ propter 
discordiam inter dominum papam et ipsum motam. Eodem 
anno Dominus Gregorius papa nonus accepit decimam partem 
omnium bonorum, mobilium et immobilium,? ab omnibus 
clericis per angliam constitutis tam a religiosis quam a 
secularibus et etiam a quampluribus prouinciis ad’? guerram 
contra predictum imperatorem manutenendam.§ Eodem 

MCCXXXI. ....... . Hoc anno egidius prior mertunie 
factus est monacus ordinis cisterciensis apud bellum locum 
regis cui successit henricus de basing’ xv. kal. decembris.® 
MCCXXXII. Hoc anno facta est discordia inter dominum 
Henricum Regem anglie tercium et Hubertum de burgo 
comitem cantie ipsius iusticiarium.'’® que sibi uiolentiam 
timens inferri cecessit in quandam capellam apud boscum 
arsum in excessia constitutam. unde ab ipsius Regis militibus 
uiolenter abstractus apud turrim londoniarum est incar- 
ceratus. Deinde per dominum Rogerum Londoniensem 
episcopum in predictos milites et ipsorum fautores sententiam 
excommunicationis proferre nolentem," dicte capelle est 
restitutus. et ibidem longo tempore est obcessus. Tandem 
inde ad quorundam™ magnatum instantiam sponte exiens 
apud castrum quod uocatur diuisum ex precepto Regis iterum 


1 Merton corruperant. 2 Merton Lodowycus. 

3 Merton omits hoc anno. * Merton earum. 

5 Southwark in margin. 

® Malek-el-Kamel. Liebermann, though observing inaccuracy of dates, 
suggests the information comes from a letter given in Waverley Annals 


(Mon. Hist. Germ. xxvii. 431-2). 


7 Merton a quam plurimis propter guerram. 

8 Cf. Waverley (Ann Mon 1i. 305). 

® Merton omits this entry. 

10 Both MSS, as many contemporary Annals, make no mention of Hubert 


at Merton. See Flores Historiarum & the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris. 


11 Merton in ferre volentem 12 Merton. guorum 
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est recarceratus. Unde dei clementia sibi prouidente sub 
noctis silentio fugam arripiens in ipsius ville ecclesiam quam 
tocius aufugit. Unde a predicti Regis satellitibus uiolenter 
extractus, sed iterum per loci diocesanum eidem ecclesie 
est restitutus. ibique tam diu remansit donec per miliciam 
domini Ricardi marescalli comitis de panbroc! in Gualliam 
honorifice est transuectus. Eodem anno obiit dominus 
Randulfus comes cestrie in lincolnia.” 

MCCXXXIII. Hoc anno* mota est guerra inter dominum 
Henricum Regem anglie tercium et dominum Ricardum 
marescallum comitem de panbroc et quosdam alios dicti Regis 
proceres qui in partibus Gualliarum terras non modicas 
uastauerunt, quedam castra occupauerunt, quidam uero 
soletenus subuerterunt antequam pax inter dominum Regem 
et ipsos esset reformata. 

MCCXXXIIII.Hoc anno consecratus est magister Eadmundus 
de abendun thesaurarius salesberiensis' in archiepiscopum 
cantuariensem circa annunciationem dominicam. Eodem 
anno obiit uir strenuissimus Ricardus marescallus comes de 
penbroc qui uidelicet in hybernia constitutus cum Regis 
anglorum lusticiario et aliis regionis illius magnatibus bellum 
iniit campestre, in quo a suis ut fertur fraudulenter et 
proditarie derelictus, in ipsum totum belli uersum est pondus 
ac sic demum ut uir omni laude ac memoria dignus uulnere 
incurabili sauciatus uiam uniuerse carnis cito est ingressus, 
cui ut iam dictum est sine liberis defuncto successit frater 
eius in hereditatem nomine Gilebertus. Quem simul cum 
fratribus suis et aliis quam plurib»s, scilicet domino huberto 
de burgo comite cantie, Gileberto basset, Ricardo Siward ad 
instantiam et petitionem domini Eadmundi cantuarie 
archiepiscopi° et aliorum fidelium suorum cito postea eodem 
uidelicet anno in gratiam recepit® eisque terras et possessiones 
omnino restituit.? Eodem anno obiit dominus hugo foliot 
episcopus herefordie cui successit magister Radulfus® de 
maydestane® eiusdem ecclesie decanus. 

1 Merton Pembroc. 

2 Waverley and Matthew Paris add apud Walingeford. 


3 Merton omits hoc anno. 
4 Cf. Dunstable Ann. (Ann. Mon. ili. 136-7), s.a. 1234 and Waverley Ann. 


(Ibid. ii. 313-4). 


5 Cf Winchester Annals (Ibid. ii. 86). 

6 Southwark Rex in margin. 

7 Southwark suas in margin. 

8 Southwark Radilfus. ® Merton meidenestan. 
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SIR RICHARD ONSLOW. 
1603—1664. 
M.P. AND A MEMBER OF CROMWELL’S HOUSE OF LORDs. 


BY 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF ONSLOW, 
President of the Society. 


ICHARD, son of Sir Edward Onslow of Knowle, was 
born in 1603, and in 1618 was admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He was Knighted by James I. at Theobalds 
in 1624. In 1628, he became Knight of the Shire for Surrey, 
the first of his family to sit for any Surrey Constituency, and 
according to Speaker Arthur ‘laid the foundation of that 
interest in the County and in the Town of Guildford that our 
family have ever since kept up.’' 

Edward, his father, was one of the Puritan party which 
had been increasing in strength under James I., and it is 
therefore not surprising to find that when his son was elected 
to Parliament he joined the party antagonistic to the Court, 
which was largely recruited from those inclining to the Puritan 
tenets. About eighteen months before the Parliament of 1628 
met, Richard had been made a D.L. The Lords Lieutenant 
were Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, and Viscount 
Wimbledon, but the real executive power rested with the 
Deputy Lieutenants, since the Lords Lieutenant had too many 
other interests to pay attention to the details of County 
business. 

In December 1626 the Army employed on Buckingham’s 
expedition to La Rochelle was returning to England via 

1 The usual printed sources have been used in the compilation of 
this Article, including the Victoria County History, the Public Record 
Office Calendars, Journals of Parliament, and so forth. Where special 


points have been introduced from MS. sources at Clandon Park this is 
indicated in a footnote. 
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PLATE I 


SIR RICHARD ONSLOW, M.P. 
from the fainting at Clandon Park 


Sace p. 33 
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Southampton, and orders were sent by the Council for the 
provision of billets for the soldiers on their way home. 
This evoked bitter protests, and a letter signed by the 
D.L.’s of the County shows the hostility felt in Surrey to 
the policy of the Court. The whole thing is really rather 
unreasonable; for the soldiers had to be accommodated some- 
where, and they could not have come home by any other 
route than that of Southampton. Among the Puritan Party, 
however, Buckingham was loathed, and the expedition was 
therefore unpopular. This led to protests against the billeting 
of soldiers, which of course in any event would only have 
been suffered as a necessity. 

Richard’s proceedings during the Parliament of 1628 are 
not of great interest from the public point of view. He does 
not seem to have taken a very prominent part, as is perhaps 
not unnatural, seeing that he was but twenty-five at the time. 
The leaders of the Party in opposition to the Court in this 
Parliament were Wentworth, Eliot, Coke, Pym and Phillips, 
and among those next in prominence were Valentine, Strode, 
Selden and Holles. With the latter of these Richard soon 
became friendly. Denzil Holles was the second son of the 
first Earl of Clare. His second wife was a Shirley of Iffield 
and he thus was a connexion of Richard’s by marriage. 

The first business of Parliament was to draw up the ‘ Peti- 
tion of Right,’ an attempt at a settlement with the Crown in 
regard to the recent illegalities in the raising of money. After 
much hesitation, Charles consented to its provisions and as 
the price of his consent the Commons voted him the five 
subsidies. Having succeeded so far they proceeded to draw 
up the ‘ Remonstrance,’ in which the evils in the Church 
were laid to the charge of Laud, and those in the State to that 
of Buckingham, and the House plainly asked for their dis- 
missal. To this Charles replied by a direct refusal. Next they 
turned their attention to the grant of Tonnage and Poundage, 
and declared that the levy of this duty without grant of Parlia- 
ment was contrary to the Petition of Right. Charles met this 
by an immediate prorogation. 

When Parliament met again after the Recess, Wentworth 
had changed sides. The murder of Buckingham cleared the 
way for him and in 1629 he accepted a Peerage and the post 
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of President of the Council of the North. Eliot now became 
the principal leader of the Popular Party in the House of 
Commons. The dispute over the collection of Tonnage and 
Poundage proceeded. Charles continued to collect it while 
the Commons persisted in their assertion of its illegality. The 
Commons summoned the Custom House Officers to the Bar, 
but Charles accepted responsibility for their acts and ordered 
the House to adjourn. After a week, a second adjournment 
was ordered by the King, but this the House refused to accept. 
Denzil Holles and Valentine held the Speaker by force in the 
Chair and amidst a scene of tremendous excitement three 
resolutions were carried declaring innovators in religion and 
voluntary payers of tonnage and poundage enemies to the 
Kingdom. Charles immediately dissolved Parliament and 
arrested ten of the principal leaders of the Lower House, among 
them Holles. 

Richard, now free from his Parliamentary duties, returned 
to the affairs of Surrey, where he soon became the leading man. 
From 1629 to 1640 no Parliament was summoned, and the 
personal government of Charles, Laud and Wentworth had 
free rein. It is unnecessary to describe the history of those 
years at length, but it will be remembered that one of the chief 
sources of grievance was the collection of Ship Money. Ship 
Money on the whole affected mainly the maritime counties, 
but its corollary ‘Coat and Conduct’ money for the main- 
tenance of the land force affected the inland counties. In the 
State Papers of 1640 we find two letters from Richard to the 
Lords Lieutenant to the effect that no Coat or Conduct money 
could be collected. In May he reports that of {600 due only 
£3 had been paid, and in June the five hundreds of West Surrey 
refused altogether to pay the impost. 

At this time Lords Arundel and Maltravers were associated 
with Lord Nottingham in the Lieutenancy. Richard seems to 
have been on intimate terms with all the Howard family. 
They were Cavaliers whilst he was a Roundhead, but neverthe- 

‘less their friendship was unimpaired and both were able, in 

the troubled times in which they lived, to render each other 

service.. Richard was able to procure a composition of only 

£6,000 for Arundel when his estates were threatened with 
1 Clandon MSS. 
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sequestration and, after the Restoration, he acted as a trustee 
of the first Duke of Norfolk, who was insane. With Henry 
Howard of Norfolk, the brother and successor of the former, 
he was all his life on terms of friendship. 

In 1640 Richard was returned to the ‘ Short Parliament.’ 
He was a thorough supporter of the Parliament and a firm 
adherent of Constitutional Government. The County of Surrey 
followed him. It was too close to London not to rank on the 
same side. There were of course Royalist gentry, clergy 
and peasantry and townspeople too, notably in Kingston, but 
the bulk of the population was strongly for the Parliament. 

So soon as Parliament met petitions of grievances were 
brought in daily. Forty Committees were appointed to examine 
and report on them and on these reports the Commons acted. 
As in the Short Parliament, Richard was appointed to be a 
member of the Standing Committee on Privileges and he also 
served on other Committees. Furthermore, in 1641 a writ 
was issued to Richard and ten others to enquire into the 
boundaries of the Forest of Windsor in Surrey as they stood 
in the 20th year of King James I. This was to set right 
the attempt at encroachment made by the King during the last 
II years under the old Forest laws. 

To save Strafford and Episcopacy the King seemed to 
assent to a proposal for the establishment of a Parliamentary 
Ministry under Bedford, but the negotiations were interrupted 
by the latter’s death, and it was also discovered that Charles 
had listened to a proposal to incite the Army to seize the Tower 
and free Strafford. The failure to establish a Parliamentary 
Ministry, the discovery of the Army Plot and the execution 
of Strafford were the turning points in the struggle. Till 
May there were hopes for an accommodation, but after that 
but little chance remained. 

Pym prepared the ‘Grand Remonstrance,’ a detailed 
narrative of what Parliament had done, the difficulties it 
had surmounted and the dangers that still lay in its path. 
Richard supported Pym, but the ‘ Remonstrance’ was only 
carried by 11 votes. Shortly after this the King’s Attorney 
appeared at the Bar and requested the surrender of Holles 
and four others on a charge of High Treason, but the House 
returned an evasive answer. On January 4th 1642 Charles 
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himself went to the House to arrest them, but they had 
taken refuge in the City. The King now resolved on war 
and left London for Windsor accompanied by the majority of 
the Cavaliers. The town of Kingston, an important military 
post and the County Magazine, containing the arms and 
ammunition for the Militia, was Royalist in sympathy. In 
January 1642 news was brought to London that Colonel 
Lunsford, ‘ wicked Tom Lunsford,’ and other Royalist Officers 
and soldiers had made a rendezvous there, and that Lord Digby 
had gone to jointhem. Richard, who commanded the County 
Train Bands, entered the town with his Militia, but met with 
a hostile reception. The conspiracy, however, collapsed: 
Lunsford allowed himself to be arrested, Digby fled. 

In 1642 Nottingham was confirmed in his position as Lord 
Lieutenant, but died on October 3rd of that year. Northumber- 
land succeeded him, but he never appears to have had any real 
control. This was exercised by Richard. Northumberland’s 
political views resembled those of Richard. He was too much 
of a Feudal Noble to sympathize with a blind devotion to the 
King and he held that, while subjects owed loyalty to the 
Crown, the Crown on its side had obligations to its subjects, 
which if disregarded must be enforced. 

War broke out in August by the King’s raising his Standard 
at Nottingham. Richard established himself at Kingston in 
the same month with his Train Bands. His Headquarters 
and those of the Surrey County Committee throughout the 
war were at ‘The Crane.’ He set about recruiting in earnest 
and before the Autumn was over had raised a regiment of 
Surrey Cavalry, of which he was Colonel, and most of the other 
Officers were Surrey men.' At first the fighting was far from 
Surrey, and Richard’s business was chiefly the maintenance of 
order. To further this and also to guard the lines of communica- 
tion on the Portsmouth Road, he established as strong a 
garrison as he could at Farnham Castle, which he placed under 
the command of George Wither. 

On October 23rd 1642 Charles defeated Essex, though not 
decisively, at Edgehill. His object was to reach London and 
after the battle he seized Oxford. Essex in the meanwhile 
retreated to Northampton and fell back thence to Kingston. 

1 Clandon MSS. 
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Rupert’s cavalry crossed to the south of the Thames and 
threatened Farnham, which in spite of all Richard’s efforts 
was but ill defended. Wither clamoured for reinforcements 
and stores which Richard was unable to give him. He con- 
sequently went to London, leaving another Officer in charge of 
Farnham. Subsequently he returned to Farnham and was 
able to evacuate the Castle with most of his men and material. 
Nevertheless a charge was made against him for deserting his 
post, and in defending himself he stated that Richard had 
ordered him to do so. It does not seem that this was true, 
though possibly Richard, to get rid of his demands for the 
impossible, may have suggested that he should go and apply 
for them himself. 

Later, Wither published a pamphlet entitled Justificarius 
Justificatus, in which he stated that in the four hundreds near 
Farnham there were not six gentlemen well affected to the 
Parliament, and accused Richard of carrying on clandestine 
correspondence with the King. He moreover said that he had 
tried to get him struck off the Rolls of the Justices of the Peace 
(although he admitted that he had not a legal qualification), 
and alleged that Richard had supremacy in the County over all 
causes and all persons, together with much else against him. 
Richard conceived himself injured by Wither’s attack and 
brought the matter forward in 1646. By the unanimous vote 
of the House Wither’s statement was declared false, scandalous 
and injurious to Sir Richard Onslow. When, however, the 
question of damages was raised, the House was not unanimous. 
It was proposed that Wither should be ordered to pay Richard 
£500. Cromwell opposed this and divided the House, but he 
lost by II votes. 

In spite of the Civil War, an attempt was made by the 
Royalists to hold the Assizes in Surrey as usual. Mr. Justice 
Mallett proceeded to Kingston for the purpose, and Richard 
was directed to apprehend him, whereupon he adjourned the 
Sessions to Dorking; but Richard followed him thither and 
arrested him. This action was brought up against Richard 
after the Restoration and indeed seems to have been the 
reason for his impeachment for High Treason by the King at 
Oxford in July 1642." 


1 Hist. MSS. Report XI, pt. 5, p 3. 
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On November oth the Royalists advanced from Oxford— 
Rupert’s cavalry entered Farnham, but as we have seen 
Wither contrived to effect a retreat. Charles was advancing 
towards Kingston, north of the Thames, and Rupert 
had his Headquarters at Egham. At this juncture Richard 
found that his troops were in somewhat uncertain temper, 
for they were Surrey men and sympathized to a certain extent 
with feeling in Kingston. He thought that possibly they might 
not relish the destruction that an attempt to force the Thames 
and a consequent battle might cause at Kingston. For this 
reason he withdrew from Kingston and the town was occupied 
by Sir James Ramsey and 3,000 strange troops. Richard 
joined Essex at Turnham Green. 

On November 11th Rupert defeated Essex’s advance guard 
at Brentford, and on November 13th the King and Essex were 
face to face at Turnham Green. Neither side would risk a 
battle and Essex fell back to Putney whilst Charles occupied 
Kingston, but evacuated it a few days later and fell back on 
Oxford. Waller’s troops then entered Surrey, clearing it of the 
Royalists. In the early days of December Richard occupied 
Farnham and made his headquarters there. Waller took 
command of the S.E. Association, which included all the 
Parliamentary troops of Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire, 
but before we examine Waller’s campaign of 1643-44, in 
which Richard took part, we must turn for a moment to 
record a matter of very great moment to the future of his 
family.’ 

Richard's grandfather, the first Speaker Onslow, came into 
the Knowle property at Cranley through his wife Catherine 
Harding, and Knowle was for about a century the chief place 
of residence of the family. It is situated almost on the Sussex 
border and probably Richard found it inconvenient for com- 
munication with Guildford, Kingston and London. More- 
over, during the war, his military duties kept him on the main 
lines of communication between London and Portsmouth, and 
he therefore probably found it convenient to have some more 
central residence, as at this time he was practically the Governor 
of the County and in charge of all business, both military and 
civil. He therefore purchased from Sir Richard Weston, the 
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representative of one of the oldest Surrey families and a 
Cavalier in politics, the house at West Clandon. 

The general conduct of the war and indeed the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Parliament in both England and 
Scotland was committed by an ordinance of Parliament of 
January 30th 1643 to the ‘Committee of both Kingdoms,’ 
a joint committee of both Houses, consisting of seven Peers 
and fourteen Commoners. This Committee, from the fact that it 
met at Derby House, was usually denominated the Derby House 
Committee. It became the administrative government of 
the country as well as the headquarters of the army. The 
Domestic State Papers show that Richard was in constant 
communication with this body on all matters connected with 
the war, and it was from them that all his orders were received 
and to them that his reports were addressed. 

By January 1643 Waller had swept Surrey clear, and 
Richard was established at Farnham to watch the movements 
of the Royalist troops in the direction of Oxford and to keep 
open the lines of communication between Waller and London. 
Waller effectually barred the way of the Welsh and prevented 
both them and the Cornishmen from effecting a junction 
with the main body of Royalists at Oxford. Later, how- 
ever, the King’s troops gained ground. Hopton and Grenville 
won a victory in Cornwall, and Waller in attempting to 
check their forward march was defeated at Lansdown. This 
was followed by the fall of Bristol, and Charles besieged 
Gloucester, but was forced to raise the siege, and after a check 
from Essex at the first battle of Newbury retired to Oxford. 
Waller proceeded with the reduction of Hampshire, but the 
Parliamentary forces met with a stout resistance at Basing 
House, the centre of communication for the Royalists between 
Surrey, Kent and Sussex on the one hand and Abingdon 
and Oxford on the other. The house was large, the walls 
strengthened by earthworks, and it lay in open country and 
was difficult for an enemy to approach. 

In 1644 Richard was ordered to join Norton. He pro- 
ceeded to Basing House with the Surrey Red Regiment, two 
Farnham Regiments, and three troops of Horse, and established 
his Headquarters at Audwell Priory Manor House. Norton’s 
Cavalry were withdrawn on June 24th to help Manchester in the 
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North, and Richard therefore remained in command of 
all the Cavalry engaged in the siege. Fighting went on 
all through July and part of August, and in October fresh 
troops arrived from Essex, but owing to the defeat of 
Waller at Andover in November it was decided to raise 
the siege on November 17th and Richard fell back on 
Farnham. 

The first period of Richard’s active military career was 
drawing toaclose. After the second battle of Newbury, which 
resulted in failure for the Parliamentary troops, it became plain 
that to end the war it would be necessary to remodel the Army 
on new lines. A widespread belief existed that the Parlia- 
mentary Officers were prolonging the war to retain their posts 
and it was consequently proposed that a self-denying ordinance 
should be instituted, whereby all members of Parliament 
should resign their Commands within 40 days. This brought 
about the resignation of Richard from his Command. But he 
still continued in administrative charge of the County, and 
throughout the year we read in the State Papers of orders 
being sent to him from Derby House. 

The end of 1645 saw the final collapse of the Royalist cause; 
some desultory fighting still continued, but with the taking of 
Basing House by Cromwell in October we may say the end of 
the war, which really was decided at Naseby in January, was 
accomplished. Charles wandered aimlessly about, uncertain 
what to do and unable to raise fresh forces. In the Spring of 
1646 he was driven by Fairfax from Oxford and sought refuge 
with the Scots. Richard, who seems to have entertained a 
personal dislike for the Stuarts, as he also did for Cromwell, 
made a speech on this occasion in which he compared Charles to 
a hedgehog, saying he had wrapped himself for defence in his 
own bristles. This speech was used against him later and was 
brought forward as one of the reasons why he should be excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity in 1660. 

In January 1648 the Derby House Committee was recon- 
stituted and Richard became a member. 

During the second Civil War, while Cromwell was absent, 
the most influential among the officers was Ireton. At his 
instigation the Army drew up the ‘ Remonstrance’ which 
denounced Charles as responsible for the renewal of the war 
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and demanded that he should be brought to trial. This was 
adopted by the Army on November 18th and presented to the 
House of Commons on November 2oth. The Presbyterian 
majority postponed its consideration for a week and meantime 
continued to negotiate with the King. The Army replied by 
seizing Charles and imprisoning him at Hurst Castle, and on 
December 2nd entered London. On December 6th Ireton, find- 
ing that Parliament still persisted in trying to treat with Charles, 
proceeded to purge the House of the Presbyterian Members. 
Pride, who commanded a Guard placed in Westminster Hall, 
arrested 143 Presbyterians who were pointed out to him 
by Lord Grey of Groby: Holles and Fiennes were among 
them, and so were Richard and his son Arthur. The latter was 
not treated harshly, but Richard and 40 others being more 
conspicuous and having used strenuous efforts to save the 
King’s life and arrive at a fair settlement with Charles were 
treated with considerable severity. They were conveyed by 
Pride to the Army Victualling Store near Westminster Hall, 
called ‘ Hell,’ where they were kept all night without beds, 
and were afterwards driven as prisoners, amidst the jeers of 
the troops, through the snow and the rain to several inns in 
the Strand where they were confined. Richard’s captivity did 
not last long, however, and although secluded from Parliament 
and turned out of the Derby House Committee, which was 
reconstituted as the Council of State, he returned to Surrey, 
where for two years he lived the life of a private person, though 
still enjoying considerable influence and power. His last 
act as the Chief of the Surrey Committee was the demolition 
of Farnham Castle, his old Headquarters. The Castle was 
destroyed, and the timber, lead, iron, and glass used to pay the 
arrears due to the soldiers. 

We hear nothing of the Onslows, father or son, during 
1650, but in July 1651 the Council of State writes to Richard 
to ask his assistance in raising men to resist the invasion of 
England by Charles II. and his Scots. In August he received 
a Commission to raise a regiment of Surrey cavalry and to be 
its Colonel. He was directed to raise and equip his regiment 
with all speed and to proceed at once to join Cromwell near 
Worcester. The orders were issued on August 20th, and so 
rapidly were they carried out that the regiment was on the road 
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to Worcester before the month was over. The Battle of 
Worcester, in which Charles was decisively defeated by Crom- 
well, took place on September 3rd, but Richard did not reach 
the Army until the following day. For his non-arrival in time 
he incurred Cromwell’s resentment, and was called ‘ the Fox 
of Surrey.’ Cromwell may have had some cause to suspect 
that Richard was not hearty in the cause, as he was a strong 
Presbyterian, a secluded member, and had never made any 
secret of his dislike of the fantastic views of the Independents 
nor of his advocacy of Constitutional Government under a King. 
Cromwell declared afterwards in the House of Commons that 
if he had come up in time for the Battle it was uncertain which 
side he would take. Moreover Richard, in a paper in his own 
handwriting, states that ‘he had been put upon this service 
to try him and that he hovered about with his Force until 
he knew that the Battle was over.’ On the other hand, to 
have raised, officered, and equipped a regiment of Cavalry, and 
brought it from Surrey to Worcester between August 2oth and 
September 4th is no mean feat, and Whitelock expressly states 
that Richard’s troops marched hard to come up in time. As 
for his own explanation, it seems probable that after the 
Restoration, when there was some question as to his being 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity, he may have used the 
circumstance to engage the good will of the Royalists. One 
thing it is only fair to say—in no single contemporary docu- 
ment is there the slightest hint against his courage. Richard 
was a man of strong conviction; he was the antagonist at 
different times of both the Stuarts and Cromwell; he strongly 
opposed the execution of Charles I.; and he as strongly advo- 
cated the acceptance of the Kingship by Cromwell, and when 
that failed, the restoration of Charles II. All his life he acted 
up to an ideal of Constitutional Government under a King. 
His credit, however, in the case of the Battle of Worcester must 
suffer on one horn or other of the dilemma—either he was not 
true to his military duty, or what he said was untrue. Pro- 
bably Professor Frith’s suggestion that the latter is the correct 
solution is the right one. 

The Battle of Worcester over, Richard returned home and 
disbanded his troops. His military career was now at an end. 
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During the rest of 1651 and 1652 he seems to have been occupied 
in private affairs. 

In 1653 Richard returned definitely to active politics. 
Cromwell dissolved the ‘Rump’ by force in the Spring of 
1653, and in July a Parliament was summoned. Neither 
Richard nor his son was a member of this body. Barebones’s 
Parliament, as the nominated Parliament of 1653 was called, 
lasted but a short time and was dissolved on December 16, 
1653. 

Three days later, the ‘Instrument of Government,’ a new 
Constitution devised by Lambert, was accepted by the Council 
of Officers, by which the executive and legislative powers were 
divided between a Protector, a Council of State, and a Parlia- 
ment. Cromwell immediately accepted the office of Protector, 
and was inaugurated at Westminster Hall. It was arranged 
that the first Protectorate Parliament should meet on Sep- 
tember 3rd 1654; so that during the months that intervened 
Cromwell and the Council of State reigned supreme. 

The first Protectorate Parliament was not of long duration. 
The opposition of the elder Republicans to Cromwell rendered 
business impossible, and on January 2nd 1655, the first oppor- 
tunity given to the Protector under the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, he dissolved Parliament. In March, the Penruddock 
Rising took place, Cromwell crushed the rising by force, and to 
provide against future disorder, England was divided into 
eleven Military Districts, over each of which a supporter of his 
was established as Major General. To the rule of the Major 
Generals Richard immediately declared himself opposed—so 
much so that in a letter to Thurloe, Major General Goffe writes 
that he had some hesitation in including Anthony Shirley in the 
Commission for Sussex on account of his relationship to Sir 
Richard Onslow of Surrey. 

The elections for the new Parliament were conducted on a 
new basis. The Counties returned a certain number of 
Members according to population, and the boroughs were 
largely disfranchised. In Surrey the Onslows retained their 
ascendancy, the Members being Richard, General Lambert, 
Arthur Onslow, Francis Drake, Robert Holman and Robert 
Wood. Richard’s position as a Presbyterian and supporter of 
Constitutional Government was a somewhat difficult one, and 
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although he was serving in a Parliament called by the Protector 
he was doubtless in touch with what was going on upon the 
Royalist side. In a paper of his own he states that he was 
engaged to assist Penruddock in his insurrection at Salisbury. 
Probably he did know of Penruddock’s plot, but he was of far 
too cautious a temper to become deeply involved at the outset 
in any such schemes.’ As his paper was written later, it is 
probable that he claimed more connection with Penruddock 
than was really the case. 

The first Protectorate Parliament was dissolved in 1655, 
and it was not till the following year that Cromwell again called 
Parliament together. The House met in September 1656 and 
for some months business proceeded quietly. 

On February 23rd 1657 Sir Christopher Pack presented a 
paper to the House ‘ tending to the settlement of the Nation 
and of Liberty of Property.’ The Preamble revealed the 
secret at once, and asked Cromwell to assume the name, style, 
title, and dignity of King. The re-establishment of the 
Kingship had for long been advocated by the less extreme 
party. Many were swayed by the uncertainty in which the 
death of Cromwell would again involve the Government if no 
method of providing for a successor were adopted; others felt 
that in the event of a restoration of the Stuarts the acceptance 
of the Crown by Cromwell would give them the protection of 
the Statute of Henry VII.* Richard was now the head of a 
strong party of country gentlemen who joined with the lawyers, 
the majority of the Civilian members of the Council and the 
Irish representatives against the officers in support of Pack’s 
proposal. The debates on the question raged from February 
23rd to Saturday, February 28th. At Richard’s suggestion a 
compromise was effected, which had the result of diminishing 
| hostility and facilitating progress. It was agreed that no vote 

passed on any part of the scheme during the debates should be 
z binding unless the whole was passed, and the paragraph asking 
Cromwell to accept the title of King was postponed for con- 
sideration till the whole of the rest of the scheme had been 
considered. After the postponement of the consideration of 
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the proposal to re-establish the Kingship the debates pro- 
gressed more rapidly; the opposition were beaten by 120 to 63 
in an attempt to postpone the proposed request to Cromwell 
to appoint a successor, and on March 5th it was decided to re- 
establish the two Houses of Parliament. Up to now the matter 
had proceeded fairly smoothly, as the soldiers felt that the 
majority of the House was against them, but on March 17th 
when the question of religion and toleration came up for 
discussion, the controversy became bitter. The debate lasted 
from March 17th to March 23rd. Article XX XV. of the Instru- 
ment of Government laid down that the Christian religion as 
contained in the Scriptures was to be held forth and recom- 
mended as the ‘Public Profession of these Nations.’ 
Parliament went much further on this occasion and attempted 
to establish a National Church with a definite Creed. This 
had long been the aim of the Puritans and the proposal was 
strongly urged by Richard. He moved, and the House accepted, 
that a ‘Confession of Faith’ to be agreed upon by the Pro- 
tector and Parliament according to the rules and warrant of 
the Scriptures ‘ was to be asserted, held forth and recommended 
to the people of these Nations,’ and he further carried the 
proposal that ‘no Divine who did not accept the profession ’ 
was to be capable of receiving the public maintenance 
appointed for the Ministry. 

The day after the acceptance of Richard’s scheme for a 
National Church, came the postponed debate on the re- 
establishment of the Kingship. The soldiers made a last 
struggle against it, but the debate only lasted the day, the 
division was taken in the evening, and by a majority of 123 
to 62 it was decided to ask Cromwell to accept the Crown. 
Of the Surrey Members, Richard, Francis Drake and George 
Duncombe voted with the majority, but Arthur Onslow, 
Lewis Audley and Blackwell did not do so. Three further 
days of debate were devoted to improving the drafting of the 
new Constitution, and on March 27th it emerged complete as 
the ‘Humble Petition and Advice.’ On April oth 1657 a 
Committee of the House of which Richard was a Member was 
appointed to ‘wait’ on the Lord Protector and to receive 
from His Highness any doubts and scruples touching any of the 
Particulars contained in it, and in answer thereunto to offer 
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to H. H. reasons for his satisfaction and for the Maintenance 
of the Resolution of the House; and such particulars as 
they could not satisfy H. H. in to report to the House.’ 
To the surprise perhaps of Richard’s Committee they found 
Cromwell in no haste to enter on the discussion with them. 
Sometimes he was indisposed and could not see them, and often 
he pleaded that he was otherwise engaged on important 
business. Three times however the Committee met him and 
strongly urged his acceptance of the Kingship. Cromwell said 
he wished to argue the question on the ground of experience. 
If the power were the same under a Protector, where, he asked, 
could be the use of a King? The title would offend men, 
who by their former services had earned the right to have 
their prejudices respected. To these arguments Richard 
replied on behalf of the Committee in a lengthy speech to 
which Cromwell promised to give attention. To his con- 
fidential friends he confessed that his scruples were removed, 
but he was loth to give a definite answer for fear of the Army. 
By referring certain passages in the Petition to the House 
for interpretation he contrived to waste a fortnight, during 
which time he was in constant consultation with the chief 
supporters of the project. At length it became rumoured that 
he intended to accept the title, and immediately Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Desborough announced their intention of 
resigning their Commissions and severing themselves from his 
Councils for ever. Again Cromwell hesitated, but on May 8th 
his mind was made up and he summoned the House to meet 
him at Whitehall. He addressed them and said that neither 
his own reflections nor the reasoning of the Committee had 
convinced him that he ought to accept the title of King. If he 
were to accept it he would do so doubtingly and if it were 
not of faith it would be a sin. ‘ Wherefore,’ he concluded, 
‘I cannot take this Government with that title of King, and 
this is mine answer to this great and weighty business.’ 

The duty of nominating the members of the Second Chamber 
had, after considerable discussion, been conferred on the Pro- 
tector. It was a difficult task, as it was essential that the new 
Lords should be representative as far as possible of the various 
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interests that supported the Commonwealth. Richard and 
Cromwell hated each other, but Richard was for Constitutional 
Government, and if he could not have a King he was content 
with a Protector, so he accepted membership of the new House 
of Lords. But the jealousy of the House of Commons and the 
objection of Hazelrig and the Republican Party to the new 
Constitution was soon to bear fruit. Although styled ‘ The 
House of Lords ’ by Cromwell, the House of Commons, if they 
referred to it at all, would only do so as ‘ The Other House.’ 
On January 22nd an attempt was made to enter into communi- 
cationwith the Commons. Two Judgeswere sent with a message 
to the Commons in regard to a joint message to the Protector, 
but the attempt was unsuccessful. The judges were kept 
waiting an hour and then admitted to the Commons, who told 
them they would send a reply by messengers of their own. 
On January 25th Cromwell summoned both Houses to the Ban- 
queting Hall with a view to getting them to reconcile their 
differences and carry out the Constitution laid down by the 
House of Commons in ‘The Humble Petition & Advice’; 
but although he spoke strongly, he does not seem to have 
gained his point. 

Hardly had the House met on February 4 (the Clerk at 
the table had not time to enter more than one name on the list 
of those present), when Cromwell suddenly entered and took 
his place on the Throne. After a few words of approval of the 
conduct of the House of Lords in their ‘ faithfulness to the 
Publique interest and their readiness to carry on the Govern- 
ment’ he sent Black Rod for the Commens. To them he 
addressed a speech of angry rebuke. He told them that they 
were pledged to establish a Second Chamber and he had under- 
taken the Government on that condition. ‘ I would not under- 
take it without there might be some other body that might 
interfere between you and me on the behalf of the Common- 
wealth to prevent a tumultuary and a popular Spirit.’ ‘ You 
granted,’ he went on, ‘that I should name another House 
and I named it with integrity, I did, I named it out of men 
that you can meet wheresoever you go, and shake hands with 
you, and tell you that it is not titles, it is not lordship, it is not 
this nor that they value, but a Christian and an English 
interest. Men of your own rank and quality and men that I 
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approved my heart to God in choosing.’ ‘I do dissolve this 
Parliament,’ said he in conclusion, ‘ and let God judge between 
you and me.’ 

So soon as Parliament was dissolved Richard returned to 
Surrey to look after his affairs at Knowle and Clandon. He 
was now at the zenith of his career, and his influence stood 
higher, both in the country and in his own county, than it ever 
had before. He had been for many years the chief man of the 
county, and in 1659 became Custos Rotulorum in addition to 
his other offices. 

When Oliver Cromwell died, Richard Cromwell, his eldest 
son, whom he had named to be his successor, succeeded quietly 
to his father’s office. It seems that Monk, who then com- 
manded in Scotland, was one of his chief advisers. Soon after 
his accession Monk addressed a letter of advice to him, dealing 
with the chief points of difficulty which would meet the new 
Protector. The Memorandum is in Clarge’s handwriting, and 
Speaker Arthur Onslow thinks it was drafted by him,’ but 
doubtless Richard Onslow had a hand in it as he is one of those 
whom Monk advises the Protector to call into his Inner Council 
to assist him in carrying it out. The Memorandum runs 
briefly as follows: 
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1. The Religious Difficulty—Monk advises Richard to 
call a meeting of ‘Godly Divines’ with a view to 
settling the religious strife. 

2. Parliament.—Richard is advised to summon Parlia- 
ment, and as regards the House of Lords to obtain 
the adherence of as many of the old Lords as possible, 
adding thereto certain gentlemen of substance and 
importance of whom he quotes a few names. 

3. Retrenchment.—Curtailment in expenditure is strongly 
urged. 

4. Naval & Military Reform.—With a view to cutting 
down expenses certain measures are recommended 
somewhat in detail. 


Lastly Monk adds that if the line of policy laid down is 
agreeable to the Protector, he advises him to take the 
following persons into his Council in order to assist him in 
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carrying it out: Lord Broghill, Lord Whitelocke, Lord 
Onslow. 

Whether Richard Cromwell ever constituted this small 
Cabinet does not appear; and, indeed, if he did, his reign was 
so short that there was scarcely time for anything to be accom- 
plished. Parliament was immediately summoned. It met on 
January 27th 1659, and Richard Onslow took his seat in the 
Upper House. On April 8th the Protector addressed a letter to 
the two Houses, together with a representation signed by 
Officers of the Army. This representation set forth ‘ their 
want of pay, the insolence of the enemies, and their designs 
together with some in power to ruin the good old cause and 
bring in the enemies thereof.’ It was referred to a Com- 
mittee, of which Lisle was Chairman and Richard a member, 
but it was not until April 18th that they produced the draft of 
a Bill to remove persons who had served against the Parliament 
from London. 

The quarrel between the Parliament and the Army was, 
however, now reachinga climax. On March 28th the House of 
Commons had agreed by 198 to 125 to transact business with 
the Other House. This was a victory for the Army, since the 
majority of the House of Lords were prominent soldiers. On 


April 19th, however, the Commons sent two Resolutions to 
the Lords: 


1. Forbidding a General Council of Officers during the 
Session of Parliament. 

2. Forbidding any person to hold a Commission unless 
he agrees not to disturb the Free Meetings of 
Parliament. 


These two Resolutions brought the quarrel between the 
Army and the Parliament to a head. Richard Cromwell met 
the difficulty in the same manner as Oliver had met the difficulty 
of the quarrel between the two Houses, by Dissolution. 

This Dissolution led to the fall of Richard Cromwell. The 
Army was now supreme, and finding that the Protectorate 
Government was impossible under Richard, they secured his 
resignation, and having effected a reconciliation with the 
Republican Party, they recalled the ‘ Rump’ to the House of 
Commons. About g0 members returned, among them of 
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course, neither Richard nor Arthur Onslow were included, 
as they had been amongst the secluded members in 1648. 

The House and Army were soon at variance, but the Army 
showed signs of division. In Ireland and Scotland the troops 
protested at the conduct of the English troops, and Monk 
threatened to march on London and free Parliament from 
their pressure. He advanced to Coldstream and crossed the 
border, whence he gradually moved on London, which he 
entered unopposed and greeted everywhere with cries of “A 
free Parliament.” 

Richard had, during his political career, been in close friend- 
ship with Ashley Cooper, and he now joined with him in urging 
the restoration of the Secluded Members. At the instigation 
of Ashley Cooper, who was now supported by Monk, they re- 
entered Parliament, but only to secure its dissolution and the 
election of a new House of Commons. This decision was 
reached on February 24th 1660, three weeks after Monk had 
entered London with his troops. A new Council of State was 
appointed to carry on the Government, and of this Richard 
was made a Member.’ 

Before the Long Parliament dissolved it settled the qualifica- 
tions for the elections to the new Parliament. Royalists who 
had borne arms against the Parliament were allowed to vote at 
the elections, although they were not allowed to be returned 
unless they had redeemed their fault by giving some proof of 
their good affections. Members were no longer to promise 
that they would be faithful to the Commonwealth, as estab- 
lished without King or Lords. An opportunity was thus 
given for securing perfect freedom of opinion in the elections 
and fair play to the Royalist Vote. 

The Presbyterians, of which party Richard was a leading 
member, had always been in favour of Constitutional Monarchy, 
but held no brief for the Stuart family. The Royalists there- 
fore disliked them as much, or perhaps even more, than the 
Republicans. There were not many Royalists in Surrey, though 
there were sufficient to show that the Cause was not dead there. 
Besides these there were a certain number of people who 
opposed the ascendancy of the Onslows in the county from 
jealousy and were determined to humble their pride. Richard 
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played into their hands. He doubtless foresaw the recall of 
the King, and he determined to show that come what Govern- 
ment there might, he and his family were supreme in Surrey, 
and to stand with Arthur again for the County, which it must 
be remembered now would only return two Knights of the 
Shire. That he had some misgiving is clear, as he arranged 
with the town of Guildford that the Borough Election should be 
postponed until the result of the County Election had been 
declared. In spite of great exertions throughout the County 
by the Onslows and their friends, both father and son were 
defeated. Probably had Richard agreed to stand alone he 
would have been returned, but the Royalist Vote coupled 
with the feeling of jealousy against two members of the same 
family attempting to monopolize the whole County representa- 
tion secured their defeat. Beaten as Knights of the Shire the 
two Onslows were returned, as previously provided for, in the 
capacity of Burgesses for the Borough of Guildford and took 
their seats in the Convention Parliament on April 25th 1660." 
Richard was stilla Member of the Council of State, and was 
a party to the proceedings preceding the recall of the King, and 
was present at the scene in Parliament on May Ist 1660. This 
being so, it might have been supposed that he would be taken 
into favour by Charles on his return; but the contrary was the 
case and an attempt was made to procure his exception from 
the Act of Indemnity on the ground that he had arrested the 
King’s Justice, that he had destroyed the King’s Powder Mill 
at Chilworth, that he had in a speech compared the King to a 
hedgehog and that he had been indicted for High Treason before 
the Parliament at Oxford. This does not seem to have been 
insisted on, but in case the next Parliament might not confirm 
the Act of Indemnity on the ground that it had been passed 
by a Convention irregularly called, he took out a Pardon under 
the Great Seal in practically similar terms to those of the Act.” 
Richard was now growing old, and he was bitterly dis- 
appointed at the turn events had taken. He still maintained 
his ascendancy in Surrey and especially in Guildford,’ but his 
Parliamentary influence was on the wane. He was no longer 
1 Clandon MSS. 


2 Clandon MSS and Hist MSS Commission Report XI, pt. 5, p. 3. 
Clandon MSs. 
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a Member of the Council of State, nor was he given any office 
in the new Government. In 1664 he died whilst staying 
with the Duke of Norfolk in London. He was buried at 
Cranley. 

Sir Richard Onslow had gone down to posterity as some- 
what of a schemer and a time server. Cromwell called him the 
Fox of Surrey and vowed that he had ‘ Charles Stuart in his 
belly.’ Speaker Arthur Onslow says ‘ He was without doubt 
a person of great spirit and abilities, very ambitious and much 
set upon raising himself and his family; but he seems to have 
had a sort of art and cunning about him which by no means 
deserves imitation, and can only be justified by the uncertainty 
and confusion of the times he lived in, which made it very 
difficult for a man to act in them, whose principles did not lead 
him to the extremes of any party; and this must be his excuse.’ 
But after a very careful examination of all the contemporary 
records regarding Richard, we cannot endorse this verdict or 
that of Cromwell. 

Richard Onslow seems to us to have been an honest man 
with a clear idea of the principles he believed in. He was 
firmly attached to Constitutional government by King, Lords 
and Commons. He was opposed to Episcopacy and supported 
the Presbyterians. He hated tyranny in Charles, in the Army 
and in Cromwell; but he would support either Cromwell or 
Charles II. if they would be Constitutional Sovereigns and he 
would even have supported Charles I. if he had shown any 
sign of grace in this direction. Perhaps this is why both 
Cromwell and the Stuarts disliked him—he wanted to limit 
their power. 

It is true he was ambitious and ‘ set upon raising himself 
and his family.’ This seems to have caused him to make 
the one equivocal statement which we can convict him of. 
There is no doubt that he did his best to be in time for the 
battle at Worcester in 1651. His efforts to raise a regiment 
and get there in time for the battle were most strenuous, and 
it is quite extraordinary how much he was able to accomplish 
in the limited time at his disposal. But Cromwell, who disliked 
him, was glad to have a bone to pick with him. Later, hoping 
for some favour from the Stuarts after the Restoration, he 
tried to make use of this circumstance to show that he really 
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could have been at the battle but kept his troops back because 
of his Royalist sympathies. His subsequent conduct from 
1651 to 1660 entirely belies this theory. Except for this one 
incident Richard Onslow was a thoroughly honest man and h : 
never wavered throughout his career in his advocacy of the 
form of Constitutional Government in which he believed: but 
he was no respecter of persons and would as soon have Cromwell 
King as the Stuarts, or vice versa. 
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A CHEAM SCHOOL BILL IN 1766 


BY 


SIR H. C. M. LAMBERT, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


WILLIAM GILPIN (1724-1804) schoolmaster and edu- 

cational reformer, writer and art critic, was a remarkable 
man. Educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he regarded 
the antiquated methods of teaching in use in the College with 
hardly more favour than did Gibbon those employed at Mag- 
dalen a few years later, he took orders in 1746. In 1752 he 
took over from the Rev. James Sanxay “a school’ at Cheam 
near Epsom in Surrey, which had been of long standing. Cheam 
is a village on the edge of Banstead-downs, and enjoys so pure 
an air, that the inhabitants say, it was never afflicted with an 
epidemical disorder. When the plague raged in London, in 
the time of Charles II, a master” brought his scholars to Cheam 
to avoid the infection, and taught them in the belfry. After the 
plague ceased it was found so commodious a situation for a 
school, that the master took a house and continued there. 
Since that time the school has never been removed. At the 


1 Quoted from Gilpin’s own Account of himself written shortly 
before his death and printed by the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society in 1879. The other details 
about Gilpin given here come mostly from the same source. 

2 Presumably George Aldrich S.T.P. whose epitaph in Cheam church 
described him as Scholae privatae Chehemensis moderator, a Cambridge 
man and a strong Anglican, and as dying in 1685. Richard Rawlinson 
(1690-1755) the antiquary, whose valuable manuscripts are in the 
Bodleian, was at school at Cheam, for when he visited Banstead in 
1717, while preparing Aubrey’s Survey for publication, he notes that 
the Vicar had two servants “‘ both Serv's whilome to Mr. Henry Daye 
of Cheame my School Mr.”” Dr. Sanxay, the father of James Sanxay, 
built the school, having a 99 years lease which expired in 1818 (Brayley 
and Britton, History of Surrey vol IV p 85 ed. 1844). James Sanxay, 
who does not seem to have been very successful, became Rector of 
Sutton on giving up the school, and died in 1766. 
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beginning of the last century one of the masters built the 
present house, which is large and fit for the purpose.” 

The school at first was in very low water, and Gilpin began 
with only 15 pupils, whose numbers, however, he gradually 
raised to 80 with the assistance of his excellent wife, whose care 
for the boys’ health inspired confidence in parents at a time 
when such matters received too little attention. 

In the management of his school he tells us he “ tried a 
new scheme, which some might think whimsical; but he himself 
thought it a very useful one.” It was, put briefly, to avoid 
corporal punishment except for vice or obstinate idleness, and 
to trust to the boys’ honour. He laid down strict rules, and 
in doubtful cases empanelled a jury of twelve boys to decide, 
and he used to say that ‘‘ he never once knew an improper 
verdict given.” Fines were levied, the proceeds of which went 
to erecting seats in the play yard, paving an extensive fives 
ground, furnishing bats and balls for cricket, or buying books 
for a school Library. Cricket he encouraged “as a manly 
exercise,’ and the school played usually on a green in the 
neighbourhood where all the cricket players in the village used 
to resort, an arrangement which would hardly commend itself 
to a first class modern school. He also encouraged gardening. 
He held that “ where one boy miscarries for want of classical 
knowledge hundreds are ruined for want of religious principles,” 
and while he inculcated the latter assiduously he “ thought it 
of much more use to his pupils to study their own language with 
accuracy than a dead one,” a somewhat heretical doctrine in 
that age, which reflects credit on his independence of judgment. 
At the same time he aimed at giving his pupils such a founda- 
tion in Greek and Latin as would enable them later to read the 
classics with ease and pleasure. 

A number of well-known men were at Gilpin’s school, 
including Addington, who succeeded Pitt as Prime Minister 
in 1801, and Mitford, the author of that History of Greece, 
written from an aristocratic standpoint, which held the field 
till Grote’s great defence of the Athenian democracy swept it 
from popular favour. Mitford presented Gilpin in 1777 to the 
living of Boldre in Hampshire where he spent the rest of his 
life. He was succeeded at Cheam by his son William. 


1 A top story has since been put on and other alterations have 
been made. 
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The specimen of Gilpin’s school bills which follows is from 
the papers in my possession relating to the estate of John 
Lambert, who died aged 20 on 10 October 1772. He was the 
youngest son of Daniel Lambert (1714-1765), who lived at 
Rooksnest (now Rosehill School) in Banstead and in Savage 
Gardens (near the Tower) in London. The bills, which were 
sent to his elder brother Daniel, cover the period from 27 
January 1765 to 27 October 1767, i.e. only after his father’s 
death, but he seems to have been sent to school before 1765. 
It was customary to send the boys to school at Cheam, for 
certainly two, and probably all three of his elder brothers 
were at school there, and two of his great-uncles had been 
at school there in Rawlinson’s day. In March 1768 John 
having left Cheam was apprenticed to a Mr. Rogers in London 
where he attended an Academy to learn accounts. He fell ill 
and died in London and was buried at Banstead. His funeral 
expenses amounting to about {75 or, including the mourning 
rings which were customary, to {100 afford, when compared 
with the school bills, a curious commentary on the relative 
values attached at the time to knowledge and to ceremonial. 


SIR CHEAM Jan 27. 1767 


Please to pay to Mess™ Cassels & Whateley or their 
order y® sum of thirty p* 19/2 on y® acct of y* humble 


serv' 
WILL. GILPIN. 


To DANIEL LAMBERT Esgr 
IN SAVAGE GARDENS. 


[Enclosure] 


Mr Lambert’s acct fr™ Jan. 27 1766 to Jan. 27. 1767 


£ 
For board and tuition .. 235 -- 
writing and arithmetic . 2@-- 
drawing, and materials 
paper .. - 6 - 
coals... - 6 - 
tayl® and shoem* bills 


1 See note on page 8o. 
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books (Telem. Fr dict. Fr Exercises- 


Extras) sin .. 8 
a cyphering book, and Slate 
letters, and parcels... 8 
buckles, buttons, ribbons . - - 8 
washing waistcoats, thread- 
30 19 2 


“Telem” is presumably Télémaque by Fénelon, a classic 
which has plagued generations of English schoolboys. French 
was evidently no part of the ordinary school course. The 
charge for a newspaper seems remarkable, but it was evidently 
usual, for the whole of the items are printed, nothing except 
the heading, the figures and the words in brackets about French 
being added. 

On the back is an endorsement 


Paid y® same day 
Serv‘s 


so that the whole cost of the year’s schooling was only 
£33 Is. 2d. 

Perhaps however to this should be added a present of tea 
to Mrs Gilpin which seems to have been customary: “1 lb 
of tea for Mrs Gilpin 16/—” appears under Jan. 1767 in an 
account of expenditure on John Lambert. 

It seems to have been usual to pay by the year for the account 
for the previous year though rendered in two parts Jan. 27 to 
July 27 1765 and July 27 to Jan. 27 1766 was only paid after 
the latter date. There is no reference either to terms or 
holidays. 

Probably most of the boy’s clothes etc. were made at home, 
but the expenses given for 1766, the year covered by the account, 
seems very small. The account is as follows 
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January 1766 
Cutting his hair .. 
} lb tea for Mrs Gilpin .. oe 
2 Pair of Shoes .. - 
A coach to school 
date Cutting his hair .. 
missing] 3 Handkerchiefs .. 
May Cutting his hair .. = 
August 2pairofshoes .. 
Black leather breeches .. — - 
3 pair of Shoes .. 
Dece' Cutting his hair .. 
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{3-8-5 

Even if, as would appear to be the case, John grew very 
quickly out of his shoes it is clear that the cost of maintaining 
a boy of fourteen at Cheam was very moderate. The cost of 
hair-cutting and of the hats seems oddly disproportionate. 

We have seen that Gilpin encouraged cricket. Thomas 
Lambert, one of John’s elder brothers who had preceded him 
at the school, evidently carried his love for the game with him 
to Oporto. Writing home on 13 April 1765 he refers to a 
cricket match got up by the English Colony in which he and 
a cousin had been playing and adds: 


P.S. Shall be glad if you would be so kind as to send 
me 2 cricket bats about 3 ft 3 inches long and the other 
about 3 ft 4inches. Makers name Will™ Pett, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, which you'll find marked on the Head of them. 
I would have them light—they are to be had at Mrs 
Downier at the Catherine Wheel in Old Bedlam—you'll 
likewise speak to Mt Ingram’ to get me one of the best Balls. 

Thomas Lambert’s letters are not remarkable as literary 
productions, but at least in his case Gilpin seems to have 
turned out a keen cricketer. 


1 Probably the man who kept the Woolpack at Banstead: see 
S.A.C. vol xxxiii p. 78. 
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SURREY PLACE-NAMES. 


BY 


ARTHUR BONNER, F.S.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, 


HE Surrey Archeological Society may be regarded as a 
pioneer society in the study of local place names. In 

1864 its Council inaugurated a series of papers upon ‘Surrey 
Etymologies,’ and the first of these appeared in the third volume 
of its ‘ Collections,’ issued in 1865. This paper dealt with the 
names in the hundred of Wallington, prefaced by an Introduc- 
tion and an essay on the County name, from the pen of Mr. J. 
Wickham Flower, F.G.S., a member of the Council. In 1870" 
the second and third papers were published, by Messrs. R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., and J. W. Flower, F.G.S., dealing 
respectively with the Hundred of Blackheath and with the 
names of rivers and streams and of the towns upon them. 
Four years later, in the Society’s sixth volume, Tandridge 
Hundred was handled in two papers by Mr. Granville Leveson- 
Gower F.S.A.; and at this point, unfortunately, the series 
broke off, and no further papers appeared. 

It is interesting to read these contributions in the light of 
the progress in the study of Place Names, which has been so 
marked during the half-century which has elapsed, and to 
note how well they stand the test. As might be expected from 
the writers, the material then available was made good use of 
and from a well-informed and up-to-date viewpoint. The last 
of the papers in particular contains much of permanent value, 
largely by reason of the extensive use which Mr. Leveson- 
Gower made of manorial and other deeds and records relating 
to his own and neighbouring estates. 

Our forerunners in 1865-74 made use of Kemble’s well 
known collection of Pre-Conquest land-charters,? which, 
supported by Thorpe’s volume,’ then held the field and pro- 

1 S.A.C. Vol. 5. 2% Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, 6 vols. 1839-48. 
3 Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonict, 1865. 
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vided them with original forms of a number of names. In 
Domesday they found a medieval link to assist in connecting 
these with modern forms, and it also provided early forms of 
other names; while the later local records referred to above 
afforded further data. 

The progress made since 1874 has been due firstly to the 
vastly increased accessibility of material, and secondly to the 
realisation by students of the value of this material and of the 
method of using it to the best advantage. For instance, 
Kemble and Thorpe’s volumes were followed by Dr. de Gray 
Birch’s revised and improved transcripts,’ Professor John 
Earle’s Land Charters and Saxonic Documents (1888), and 
Napier and Stevenson’s masterly work on the Crawford 
Charters in the Bodleian Library (1895); and these were 
admirably complemented by the volumes of Facsimiles—with 
transcripts and annotations or translations—of early Land 
Charters etc. which were issued by the Ordnance Survey 
Department and by the British Museum Authorities, 1873-81. 
The Charters in these volumes date from the 7th to the rth 
centuries and include thousands of names in contemporary 
spellings; and they yield numerous original forms of our Place 
Names. Of these original forms, a considerable number may 
be identified with little or no difficulty, but the majority need 
connecting links, by reason of the changes which have taken 
place during the intervening thousand or more years. 

Our medieval records provide such links in generous 
measure. Abounding in Place-Names, written by contem- 
porary scribes, century by century, and huge in number and 
bulk, they afford a field for research which is practically 
inexhaustible. As we well know, however, Palzography is a 
special study, and direct use of medieval scripts is confined 
to the few; so that research would be slow indeed if we had to 
go direct to the original manuscripts. In this connection we 
find the chief factor in the progress which has been made 
during the last half-century: viz. the printed volumes of tran- 
scripts, calendars, and descriptive catalogues of ancient records 
which have been published, mainly since 1890. Several 
hundreds of these volumes have been issued and the great work 
is being maintained, as rapidly as insufficient funds will allow, 

1 Cartularium Saxonicum, 3 vols., 1883-93. 
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by the Public Record Office and the other bodies concerned; 
but the mass of material is so enormous that the publication 
may never be completed. 

These Calendars etc. are carefully compiled by trained 
palzographers and archivists, and they reproduce the ancient 
name-spellings. From them the student—with an occasional 
reference to originals—may extract the names he is interested 
in with comparative facility and rapidity. When the name- 
forms thus extracted are arranged in order of date and properly 
collated with the earlier spellings in the Pre-Conquest and 
Domesday records, it is found that a more or less complete 
history of a name may be drawn up, and frequently its evolution 
is clear. 

Hence has developed the Historical Method of Place-Name 
research, which is now generally adopted by students and 
scholars. The late Professor Skeat led the way in this move- 
ment, and his Place Names of Cambridgeshire, published by 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in rgor, was the first of 
the now lengthening series of books dealing with English Place 
Names by Counties. His next essays followed in 1904, and dealt 
with Huntingdonshire and Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire and Suffolk were the other counties which he was 
able to handle before his death in 1912._ I may here quote 
some of Professor Skeat’s prefatory remarks to his essays 
on Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire :— 


‘Perhaps the most striking point about modern methods 
is their startling opposition to those formerly in vogue, and 
still believed in by many who have not had the opportunity 
of moving with the times. It is now known and recognised 
that both the underlying ideas and the practice of the 
eighteenth century and more than the former half of the 
nineteenth century are by all means to be abandoned; and, 
consequently, that very little that is really valuable is to be 
obtained from county historians. The chief idea, at that 
time, was that English names are not really English, but 
Celtic; and this notion was backed by the amazing proposi- 
1 Prof. Skeat then had Buckinghamshire in hand. I may here note 

that Berkshire was also dealt with by Prof. F. M. Stenton, of University 


College, Reading, in an admirable monograph which appeared in 1911 
—about the same time as Prof. Skeat’s little book on the same County. 
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tion that even if the names were English they would still be 
of Celtic origin, because all English was such, since our 
unfortunate language had nothing original about it. . . . 

‘The difference between former and present methods is, 
in fact, seen to be this. The old method depended too much 
upon guess-work, and neglected the collection of sufficient 
evidence. The present method is to collect all available 
evidence before the formation of any theory, whilst the 
subsequent interpretation of the evidence follows very strict 

‘It is only of late years that the phonetic laws which 
govern the gradations and mutations of Anglo-Saxon words 
have been intelligently investigated; and hence it is that 
it is quite impossible for such as know nothing about such 
laws to realise their intricacy, and the certainty with which, 
in the hands of the student, they point to the original 
sounds.’ 


He proceeded to state thus the requirements for interpreting 
place-names (Hertfordshire, p. 9):— 


“1. It is first of all necessary to collect all available 
evidence. 

2. As the evidence presents us with the place-names in 
early spellings, it is necessary for the right understanding of 
such spellings that we should thoroughly understand the 
following subjects :— 

(a) The pronunciation of early Latin and Anglo-Saxon; 
especially the phonetic laws that affect the relationship of 
the vowels to one another, wherever such relationship 
exists. 

(b) The pronunciation of early Norman-French; especially 
the peculiar ways in which English sounds were rendered by 
Norman scribes who endeavoured to represent such sounds, 
often with indifferent success. 

(c) The pronunciation of the Early English spoken after 
the Conquest, varying as it did from century to century, 
and from district to district. 

3. As a large number of names are of English origin, it 
is necessary to understand the principles upon which Anglo- 
Saxon personal names were conferred and compounded, as 
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well as to be familiar with the suffixes which were in use from 
time to time to denote natural objects or the nature of the 
farm or holding. 

After all these things have been duly weighed, the right 
interpretation can usually be arrived at if the evidence is 
sufficient ; but hardly otherwise.’ 


It may be remarked in passing that record-searching for 
Professor Skeat’s essays was mostly done for him, and that 
instances of weakness are noticeable by reason of paucity of 
medieval forms; and hence he was induced, in such cases, 
himself to conjecture from the modern form of the name in the 
absence of historical data. 

Mr. W. H. Duignan, of Walsall, followed closely on Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s Cambridgeshire with his Notes on Staffordshire 
Place-Names (in December 1901) and his similar book on 
Worcestershire three years later; and a third volume by him, 
on Warwickshire, appeared in 1912. Other counties which have 
been treated on the modern method are: Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, Durham, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Lancashire,’ 
Middlesex, Northumberland, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
Sussex, Westmorland, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire (South West, 
and West Riding). These works appeared during the years 
1g10 to 1916, with the exception of Professor Allen Mawer’s 
volume on Northumberland and Durham, which was published 
in 1920, and Professor Ekwall’s on Lancashire. 

The latest development of the movement initiated by 
Professor Skeat has been seen in the inauguration of the Survey 
of English Place-Names under the auspices of the British 
Academy. This resulted from a paper read before the Academy, 
in January 1921, by Professor Allen Mawer, M.A. (then of 
Durham, and now of Liverpool, University), upon English 
Place-Name Study : its present condition and future possibilities. 
Herein he clearly showed the necessity of considering our 
ancient name-forms in the light not only of Philology but also 
of Topography and History, and he demonstrated ‘that no 
trustworthy account of the history of a name can be given 

1 Three books: 1. By Prof. H. C. Wyld and Dr. T. O. Hirst, of 
Liverpool University, 1911; 2. By Prof. Sephton (formerly of Liverpool 


University) 1913; 3. By Professor Eilert Ekwall, of Lund University, 
1922. 
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until the whole of the relevant comparative evidence has been 
collected and sifted.” He further stressed the weakness of 
working on isolated areas, without due consideration of the 
same or similar names occurring in other districts, and he 
urged the collection of material relating to the whole country, 
pointing to what has been done in this way in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. Professor Mawer’s able paper has been reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy in pamphlet 
form,’ and it should be read by all who are interested in this 
subject. 

To carry out the work of the Survey, the English Place 
Name Society was established in 1923, with Professor Mawer 
as Honorary Director and (pro tempore) Secretary. The first 
of its annual volumes appeared in July this year (1924) in two 
parts: i. Introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names, 
edited by Professors Mawer and Stenton; and ii. The chief 
elements used in English Place-Names, edited by Professor 
Mawer. Part i. contains papers on Methods of Study; the 
elements—Celtic, Scandinavian, French, Feudal, and English; 
Place-Names and Archeology; and Personal names in Place- 
Names: written by Professors Sedgefield, Ekwall, Stenton, 
Zachrisson, Tait, and Wyld (assisted by Miss Mary Serjeantson), 
and Mr. O. G. S. Crawford. The Society’s volume for 1925 
will probably deal with the Place Names of Buckinghamshire, 
and that for 1926, it is hoped, with those of Surrey. This 
excellent movement must naturally appeal to all who are 
interested in the subject, and their support will be welcomed 
by the Society. 

Turning to the practical side—the method in actual working 
—the accompanying illustrations represent two forms of 
medieval records: (a) Official Rolls, and (b) Deeds. Each 
includes names of places in Surrey, and to each is attached 
the corresponding transcript or summary as printed in the 
Public Record Office volumes. The first, which faces this page, 
shows a portion of the Roll of the King’s Court recording 
the proceedings in the Easter Term of 2 John (1201). Against 
each of the entries in view is a marginal note of the county in 
which the case is concerned; the third one relates to Surrey, 
and below this is laid a cutting from the printed transcripts in 

? Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C., 1/6d. 
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Dies datus est Waltero Esturmi et Gocelino de Scaldeford’ 
lum electionem xij. militum qui facere debent magnam assisam 
acito servicii a die sancti Michaelis in j. mensem, Idem dies datus 

, est Lucas (sic) de la Wudecote et Gilberto de Micheleham Elye de Edinton 
Willelmo de Bures, iiij. militibus qui debent eligere xij. 


THE PUBLICATION OF SURREY DOCUMENTS 
Part of a membrane of the Curia Regis Roll for 1201: showing its appearance in the official printed transcript. 
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a volume issued by the Record Office in 1922 under the Title 
Curia Regis Rolls, Vol. 1. Early 13th century spellings of the 
Surrey names, Shalford, Woodcote, Mickleham, and Addington 
appear as personal names.’ These Rolls are made up of 
membranes of several feet in length attached at their heads. 
They are cumbersome to handle, and the Place-Name hunter 
finds his progress correspondingly slow. It will readily be under- 
stood that printed transcripts in book-form, with an Index, are 
an immense gain in point of time. 

The second (Frontispiece) shows one of the valuable series of 
medieval documents to which the general heading of Ancient 
Deeds has been applied by the Record Office. The Deeds are 
arranged in series, A., B., C., etc., according to their provenance, 
and each series is numbered from 1 upwards. They are 
gradually being catalogued, and in the 6 volumes of the cata- 
logue published to date some 27000 deeds are described. 
There is an enormous number of these deeds yet to be handled, 
and the publication of the volumes of the catalogue is neces- 
sarily a very lengthy process. They are a copious and valuable 
source of name-spellings of all dates. The deed shown here is 
No. 11790 in Series A, and it yields to the student spellings of 
date 1361 of Rotherhithe and Bermondsey. Above it is seen 
the description of it which is printed in Volume 5 of the 
Catalogue. 

These illustrations merely indicate two of the many Series 
of medieval records which provide the necessary links in the 
chain of the history of our place-names. They will doubtless 
assist the reader to realise the increased facilities of research 
and the advantage enjoyed by the present-day investigator. 

I append a few of the Surrey names which have been traced 
on the historical method, by the means indicated above. The 
spellings are arranged in order of the earliest date at which 
they have been found in the records. The Pre-Conquest 
sources are noted in parentheses after the date, by their initials: 
Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum (B.C.S.), Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomaticus (K.C.D.), and Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (A.S.C.). 
Domesday (D.B.) entries are dated 1086. The later sources 


1 A form which, while frequently helpful, needs to be used with 
caution by the searcher, as it may not be readily identifiable with the 
particular place he is at work upon. 
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are too numerous to be shown here, but the dates will suffice 
to show the approximate period at or during which such 
spelling has been noted. Parentheses to a final -e indicate 


that it is sometimes absent. 


WOKING 
Uuocchingas 


Wocchingas | c. 710 (B.C.S. 133) 


Wocingas: 777 (A.S.C.) 
Woccingas: 795 (B.C.S. 275) 
Wochinges: 1086 (D.B.), 1131 
Wokinges: 1166 to 1235 
Wokkinges: 1166 
Woching(e): 1168 to 1187 
Wockinga: 1173, 1174. 
Woking: 1176 and later 
Wocking(e): 1179 to 1485 
Wokinge: 1180 to 1241 
Wokinga: 1182, 1183 
Wokyng(e): 1235 to 1540 
Wockyngge: 1241 to 1344 
Wockingg(e): 1241 and 1304 
Wockinges: 1248 
Wokking(e): cc. 1250 to 1291 
Wockyng(e): 1258 to 1489 
Wokkyng(e): 1357 to 1489. 
Wochynge: 1489 

Ookynge: 1526 


The first two spellings are from a very early document—a 


letter from Pope Constantine to Hedda, Abbot of Bermondsey 
and Woking, granting privileges to those Monasteries; they are 
from the transcript in Birch numbered 133. From them and the 
two following forms the origin from a personal name, Wocc, is 
indicated, and -ingas, his family or people,’ the sense being: 
The place or dwelling of the people of Wocc. Beyond the loss 

1 The -ing in Place-Names has for some years past received special 
attention from scholars, and views have had to be revised in the light 
of recent investigation and discussion. The latest contribution in the 
subject is ‘ English Place- Names in -ing,’ by Dr. Eilert Ekwall, Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Lund (Oxford University Press, 
1923, 12s. 6d.). Prof. Ekwall gives data of hundreds of instances and 
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of the final -as, the sound of the name does not appear to have 
altered much. The present spelling was reached during the 
12th century, although it did not come into general usage for 
several centuries afterwards. 

In an interesting document of the roth or 11th century, 
transcribed in Birch (No. 297) and handled by the late Pro- 
fessor Maitland in his ‘Domesday and Beyond’ (pp. 502-7), 
one of the territories named is ‘ Wocensetna ’ which is credited 
with an area of 7000 hides. Some early association with 
Woking has been suggested—and possibly with Wokingham 
in Berks., which lies 15 miles WNW. Woking and apparently 
originated from the same personal name. 

There was another Place-Name in Wocc in Hampshire, near 
Hurstbourne, which appears as Wocces geat in land-charters 
of gor and 961 (B.C.S. 594 and 1080). 


GATTON. 


Gatatune: cc. 880 (B.C.S. 558) 
Gatone: 1086 (D.B.) 


Gattone: c. 1181 to 1422 
Gattun(e): 1212 to 1263 
Gatton: 1224 and later. 


Gatton has a brief name-history. The document in which 
it first appears is the Will of ‘ Duke’ Alfred, the wealthy land- 
owner of King Alfred’s time. The original, like that of Woking, 
is obviously Anglo-Saxon, and the etymology is clear: gata, 
genitive plural of gat, goat (fem.), and -twn, a farm (or, earlier, 
an enclosure), the sense being Goats farm, or, a farm kept by 
a breeder of goats. Goat-breeding was highly important, 
and cheese-making from goats milk was a considerable industry. 
The dairies were known as wicks': cheese-wicks and goat- 
wicks. The formerly favoured etymology in A.S. geat is not 
supported by the actual original of the name—which clearly 
implies that, then as now, the grassy and leafy slopes of Gatton 
were well adapted to support the useful nanny-goat. 


deals with the subject broadly and thoroughly, with a wide acquain- 
tance with English topography and distinguished scholarship—such 
as he showed in his excellent work on Lancashire Place-Names, and in 
his recent lectures at Kings College, London, on English Place-Names. 

1 See Dr. J. H. Round’s remarks and data in his notes on the Domes- 
day Section in the V.C.H. of Essex. 
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BEDDINGTON 


Beaddinctun: c. 905 and c. 966 (B.C.S. 618, 6109, 
and 1155) 
Beaddingtun: 909 (B.C.S. 620) 
Bedintun: 1002 (K.C.D. 1298) 
Beddintone: 1086 (D.B.) 
Bedynton(e): c. 1156 to 1418 
Bedinton(e): 1219 to 1372 
Bedington(e): 1229 to 1598 
Bedyngton: 1324 to 1496 
Beddyngton: 1340 
Beddington: 1569 and later. 


Beddington, like Gatton, has a simple history phonetically, 
and the present spelling of the name represents nearly the 
same speech-sound as that of 1000 years ago. Popular speech 
has not succeeded in permanently displacing the g in the 
medial -img-. In the roth century form, the first element has 
the personal name Bead(da) : Bead(da)’s farm, or (at that date), 
it may be, the village of Bead(da)’s people. The name appears 
in Beaddingaham, the gth century form (B.C.S. 553: King 
Alfred’s Will) of the modern Beddingham, Sussex; and in 
Beaddingaburn, the form in which Bangbourne (I.W.) appears 
in a charter of an. 958 (B.C.S. 1024-5). It is one of the well 
known A.S. name-stem, Beadu. One of the compound names 
of this stem is Beaduric (later Badoric and Badric), from which 
the modern ‘ Battersea’ is now known to have descended. 


EPSOM. 


{(Ebbes ham: 973 (B.C.S. 1296) 
|Ebbesham: 1200 to 1603 
Ebesham: 1062 to 1602 
Evesham: 1086 (D.B.) and 1594 
Ebsham: 1297 to 1605 
Ebisham: 1372 
Epsam: 1404 and c. 1626 
Eppesham: 1574 
Ebbisham: 1576 to 1610 
Ebsam: 1598 to 1604 
Ebyshame: 1605 
Epsom: 1607 
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The document of an. 973 related to a previous transaction 
in land at Bromley and Fawkham in Kent, and l/fric on 
Ebbes ham was one of the witnesses to the earlier deed. 

Ebbes ham=Ebbe’s homestead; Ebbe (two syllables) was 
a feminine form of a well-known personal name. In speech, 
the three syllables persisted into the 17th century, and then 
gave place to the shortened form which had started about the 
close of the 13th century with Ebsham. The present spelling 
is first noted in 1607, but it is merely a slight literal change 
from Epsam, which had then been in partial use for two cen- 
turies—along with Ebsham, which was almost identical in 
sound. 

Ebbsfleet, the name of the traditional landing-place of 
Hengist and Horsa, may appear to have a common origin with 
Epsom; but the A.S.C. (an. 449) render it Ypwines fleot and 
Heopwines fleot, i.e., Eopwine’s fleet (creek or tidal channel). 
Ebbesborne, near Salisbury, again, appears in the roth century 
as ebles burn and ebbeles burn, from Ebbel(la), a name kin but 
not identical with Ebbe. 


BRIXTON 
Brixes stan and Brixges stane: 1062 (K.C.D 
813) 
Brixistan(e): 1067 to 1255 
Brixiestan: 1086 to 1185 
Bricsistan(e): 1086 to 1255 
Bricsiston(e): 1172 to 1219 
Bricsieston: 1174 to 1189 
Brichsiston: 1174 
Brichsiestan: 1186 and 1187 
Brixieston: 1189 
Brixiston(e): 1225 to 1332 
Brixtone: 1241 
Brixinstone: 1241 
Brichistan: 1250 
Brixtan: 1279 
Bryxten: 1279 
Bryxston(e): 1279 to 1553 
Brixstone: 1553 
Brixton: 1553 
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The Brix, Brixi or Bricsi whose stone (land boundary) is 
here commemorated was probably the Bricsi who in 1065 held 
Hatcham’ of King Eadward. The three spellings are simplified 
forms of a well known A.S. name, originally Beorhtsige, which 
apparently was so difficult to pronounce that it had perhaps 
more than the usual number of diminutives and ‘ simplified 
spellings.’* 

The earlier entries refer to the Hundred, the village evidently 
being of much later date. The medial syllable in the name 
began to be dropped during the 13th century, and the modern 
disyllable is practically the same in sound as the forms dated 
1279. 


CHALDON. 


Cealfadun: 1062 (K.C.D. 812) 
Calvedone: 1086 to 1270 
Chalvedune: 13th century. 
Chaluedone | 
Chalvedon(e) | 35 445 
Chaluedene: 1241 

Chauledone: 1262 

Chelvedon: 1271, 1275 
Chalveden: 1304 

Chalfeden and Chalvidone: 1378 
Chalvysdon: 1441 

Chaldon: 1553 


Cealfa=plural of cealf, calf; and dun=a down, hill, or slope; 
and Calves Down signifies a hill-pasturage for calves—very 
applicable to the turfy hillsides about Chaldon. The occasional 
u before the e in the 1st element is merely a scribal variant 
ofv. ‘ Chauledone’ in 13th cent. is a transitional form towards 
the modern pronunciation and spelling; it indicates how the a 
was sounded, and the dropping of the v. 


1 D.B. also shows ‘ Brixi’ as holding manors at Compton and 
W. Horsley before 1066. 

2 A.S. Beorhtsige = two words, beorht= bright, and sige = victory, or, 
sunset. The letter y was rolled, and A was aspirated, and the usual 
metathesis rendered beorht as briht (i as in list); in sige the g between 
the vowels liquefied and finally became soundless. 
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Chaldon, Dorset, was Chaluedon in the 13th century, and its 
etymology is probably identical. 

Challock, Kent, was Cealfa locus (Calves enclosure or fold) 
in the gth century. 

Calverton, Notts., also derives its name from the calf;’ and 
there are other instances. 


TOOTING. 

Totinges: c. 1050 (K.C.D. 846) 
Tottingas: 1067 

Totingas: c. 1080 
Toting(e): 1224 to 1595 
Tottingges: 1241 
Totyng(e): 1332 to 1553 
Totyngg(e): 1321 to 1344 
Tootinge: 1597 to 1603 
Tooting: 1599 

Towting: late 17th cent. 


The grant or confirmation to Westminster Abbey by 
Edward the Confessor, from which the first spelling is extracted, 
is a medieval copy, and the monastic copyist wrote e instead 
of a in the final syllable. His Totinges represents A.S. Totingas, 
the settlement of the people of Tota; and the 13th cent. 
Totinge represents A.S. Totinga, the genitive plural form of the 
same word.” The addition of Beck and Gravenel (or Graveney) 
to the two Tooting manors, in respect of their owners—the Abbey 
of Beck and the Gravenel or Graveney family—is seen in 1255 
(Assize Rolls), as Toting’ de Bek’ and Toting’ Grauel’,® and in 
many later records. 


WADDINGTON, or WHATTINGDON. 


This little group of dwellings in Coulsdon parish has a 
name-history of some interest. Until the Dissolution there 


1 The Place Names of Nottinghamshire, by H. Mutschmann (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1913), p. 29. 

2 The late Prof. Skeat, in the Introduction to the volume of Court 
Rolls of Tooting Beck Manor published by the L.C.C. in rgo9. 
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was a chapel here under Chertsey Abbey, which also held other 
land in Coulsdon. In the Abbey Chartulary it appears as 


Hyeztedune: 1062 
Whatindone: 675 and 933 
Whetindune: 967 


The dates are those of the original charters, which were 
re-written—after repeated destructions of the monastery and 
its muniments—in the 13th cent. In this ‘ copying’ of the 
Edward Confessor Charter, the scribe got very near to the 
original spelling of this name, viz. Hwetedun, his -y- being a 
shot at the A.S. character known as the Wen, which was fre- 
quently written wu, and is represented by the medieval and 
modern w. In the rewriting of the other charters, current 
spellings were substituted for the 7th and roth cent. forms. 

A.S. Hwetedun is a compound of Awete, wheat, and dun, 
a down or hillside; and the sense is Wheat Down, downland on 
which wheat was grown. ; 

Duke—or Alderman—Alfred’s Will, cited above under 
Gatton, bequeaths two hides at Hwetedune and one at Gata- 
tune to his son A2thelwald, along with 100 swine. 

D.B. renders the name Watendone, and the medieval forms 
Watedon, Wetedune, Whatedon(e), Watdone, Whatindone, 
Watindon(e), Whatyngdon, Wattingdone, indicate the pro- 
gression of the name. The present alternative form, Wadding- 
ton, shows a transposition which has come into use during the 
last 100 years or so. 


ADDISCOMBE 


Haddescompe: 1255 
Adescompe: 1344 to 1503 
Adiscaumpe: 1352 
Adyscomp(e): 1392 to 1442 
Addescompe: 1417 
Adiscompe: 1457 
Addescombe: 1456 to 1505 
Adescombe: 1482 
Agecomb: 1539 
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Manning and Bray, in their sentence ‘ Adscomb, Adgecomb, 
or Edgecomb House existed 1518 to 1808 and later,’ give other 
late spellings, which they had apparently met with. 

Here we have a Place-Name which has not been found in 
records earlier than the middle of the 13th century. Its 
earliest form, however, appears to be a good guide to a Pre- 
Conquest original. Of its two elements, the first, Haddes 
(later spelt without the H-) indicates the A.S. pers. name 
Hadd, one of the Had-, Hed-, Head-, Heth- stem of A.S. masc. 
names which, when standing alone, more often added -a, or -7, 
to its doubled d—Hadda, or Haddi. The second element, 
comp(e), is interesting. The list shows that the modern -combe 
is a corruption, which has crept into common usage since about 
the middle of the 15th cent., and that the earlier -comp(e) died 
out during the 16th cent. Comp, a frequent element in Place- 
Names, was borrowed from the Latin campus, a field; and its 
p, coming at the end of a name, was liable to become either 
blunted or unsounded in careless speech—a fate it has met 
with in other instances. The sense of Haddes-compe is Hadd’s 
field—the field of Mr. Hadd. The Adscomb(e) spelling sur- 
vived on maps of the early 19th century. I have not noticed 
the present spelling before 1819 (Ordnance Survey map, 1” scale). 


The nine names dealt with—taken rather haphazard from 
400 or more Surrey names investigated by the present writer 
—may serve as practical illustrations of the actual working 
of the historical method. Six of them originate in personal 
names, and bring out the important and well known fact that 
a large proportion of our Place-Names do owe their origin to the 
name of an early tenant or settler. Professor Skeat’s contention 
quoted above, that a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon personal names 
is necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 
Place-Names has been well borne out, and the principle he laid 
down as to the unreliability of guesses from the present spellings 
has become an axiom. 

I conclude with two or three instances of the changes which 
have taken place in some of these original personal names. 
The simple name Cufa, later Cofa, in Warwickshire appeared 
in Cufan treo (Cufa’s tree) and progressed easily to Coventry; 
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in Oxfordshire and Middlesex Cufan leah (Cufa’s lea, or grass- 
land) changed to Cowley’; and in Surrey Cufan ham became 
Covenham, Coveham, Cobeham, and finally Cobham.” 

The well known compound name Beorhthelm (original 
meaning=bright helmet) or Brihthelm, gave Brihthelmes tun 
in Sussex, Oxfordshire and Worcestershire (D.B. Bristelmestune, 
Bristelmestone, and Bricstelmestune, respectively*), and pro- 
gressed post-Conquest to the modern Brighton, Brighthampton 
(Oxon.) and Bricklehampton (Worc.). 

From other similar cases of change, I select, as a final 
illustration, two names originating in Theodwulf. As usual 
with A.S. compound names, Theodwulf had its simplified forms 
or diminutives, Thidulf, Tidwulf, etc., formed by slurring or 
dropping the awkward-sounding letters. In Hertfordshire 
Theodwulfes (or Tidwulfes) treow (tree), and in Wilts. Theodwulfes 
hyd (hide of land) led to Place Names whose history I tabulate 
thus in parallel columns. 


ELSTREE. TILSHEAD (Wilts). 


Tithulfes treow: ‘785’ (B.C.S. Theodulves ide: 1086 
245.)* 

Thidolves tre: 1198 

Tydolnes tre: c. 1220 

Idulfes tre: c. 1230 

Idelves tre : 1253 to 1308 

Idulves tre: 1272 and 1274 

Idolves tre: 1287 

Idelnes ter: 1293 


Tidulfes hide: 1086 
Tydolnes hith: 1255 


Tidelves hid: 1238 

Tidulves hide: 1198 
Tidolves side: 1274 
Tidolnes hide: 1291 


Ideles tre: 1320 to 1412 
Idels tre: 1329 to 1556 
Idls tre: 16th-17th cents. 
Iles tree: 16th cent. 

Ils tree: 16th cent. 

Els tree: 1575 


Tydeles- & Tidoles-| 1275 to 
Tydels- & Tidels- | 1361 
Tiduls ide: 1600 

Tyles-: 1399 to 1582 

Tyls-, Tils-: 16th 


1 Other Cowleys are from A.S. cu, cow. 
* Cobham, Kent, however was Cobba hamme in the 1oth century. 


8 The nearest the Norman scribes could get to the A.S. aspirated h 


before ¢ was st. 


* Not an original but a later copy, in which the scribe turned Tidulf 
into Tithulf by crossing the stem of the d. 
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It should be borne in mind that 7 and y in the first syllable 
had the same sound, viz. that of the short 7, as in will. I have 
not shown all the variations in the spelling of these two names— 
merely those which indicate most clearly the similarities in 
their changes. 

While the second element in the Hertfordshire name, A.S. 
lreow, progresses normally to -tree, and that in Wiltshire has 
made but a slight change from -/yd to -head, the personal name 
has lost heavily in the running, and has been cut down and 
changed to Els- and Tils-. In Hertfordshire the initial T drops 
out during the 13th cent., but in Wiltshire it is retained. There 
is a notable similarity in the medieval adventures of the A.S. 
-wulf, which gets consigned to -e/- and then disappears.’ 


1 In his Place Names of Hertfordshire (p. 5c) Professor Skeat suggests 
for Elstree an origin in Eadwulf. He had only a few forms of the name, 
however—those in Idolves- and Idels-—and he had not seen the earlier 
Tid- and Thid- forms until I showed him a more complete list of dated 
spellings (in 1910). Heagreed at once that Tid- (for Theod-) was clearly 
the original. 
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A CARSHALTON CAMP. 


BY 


MRS. BIRCH. 


I SHOULD like to preface these remarks with a word of 

gratitude to Mr S. Ward Evans, whose people are old 
residents of Carshalton, and who has always himself taken a 
keen interest in matters archeological. He has kindly allowed 
me to make use of his notes and a sketch plan, made some 
twenty years ago, without which I should have been quite 
unable to trace a large portion of the earthwork. 

The camp is situated on a spur of the chalk uplands, at its 
northern edge, and overlooks a fairly wide expanse of country 
towards Streatham and Tooting. This northern scarp shows 
traces of having been considerably steeper than is suggested 
by the present contours and has been extensively quarried 
for chalk by preceding generations. The eastern side is a dry 
valley and across this, and about a mile to the South, is the 
site of another camp now covered by Queen Mary’s Hospital. 
This camp was excavated in 1905 under the supervision of Mr 
Robarts,’ who dated it from the late Neolithic or Early 
Bronze age. 

The ground on the western side slopes slightly towards 
Sutton and the centre of the camp appears to have been 
roughly the site of the present King’s Lane bridge. Running 
due South from the camp was an ancient trackway, called the 
Rudgeway in the Court Rolls for 1574, and now partly incor- 
porated in a modern road; this trackway, after about half a 
mile, joined the Banstead Road, which appears to have been 
an equally ancient way. So far, the only visible trace of the 
camp which has been discovered is that of the north-eastern 
section; under favourable circumstances a broad ridge can be 
seen running from Upland Road and curving round to the 
Wallington branch of the railway; and over this, crossing the 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxv (1905). 
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ends of Hawthorn and Fairview Roads, are a well-marked 
bank and ditch of considerable dimensions, which die away 
shortly before reaching the Carshalton railway line. Below 
this section a second ridge used to be visible, but the ground 
has been in constant cultivation and all signs have now dis- 
appeared; on laying the sewer, however, in Highfield Road, 
at the upper end, good sections of a double bank and ditch were 
crossed and these were well defined to the top of Ringstead 
Road. From here across the top of Carshalton Grove it was 
not so clear, but the outer bank and ditch were visible at 
Victoria Road, and the inner bank at Albert Road. A bank 
and ditch could also be traced at Eaton Road, running towards 
The Ridgway. 

These sections give a good outline of the camp, and several 
finds have come to light at various times within its area. 
About 1866, when the deep cutting was made in the north 
face of the hill for the Carshalton line, the workmen found a 
large number of bronze tools and weapons, at about four to 
five feet below the surface, on what is now the South bank. 
This find was nearly midway between the King’s Lane and Car- 
shalton Road bridges; and below the latter, on the same bank, 
a number of bronze ingots were also discovered at a depth of 
something over a foot and in the chalk. The difference in 
depth may perhaps be explained by the fact that part of the 
cutting ran through an old chalk pit and some of the subsoil 
had possibly been moved. At all events the old entrance to the 
pit was a little west of the second find. 

It was difficult, after the lapse of about half a century, to 
obtain precise details of the bronze implements, but Mr Ward 
Evans interviewed various old men who had been employed on 
the excavating work and satisfied himself that there were many 
axeheads and ordinary spear-heads, and one very long broad 
spear-head with a marked central rib. Upon one point all the 
men were agreed, that a gentleman from London, a friend of 
one of the surveyors, gathered all the weapons together, and 
one of the labourers took the heavy parcel to Wallington 
Station for him, and got nothing for his trouble! The ingots 
apparently were not considered worth bothering about, and 
just disappeared. They were described as several squarish 
small ones and one of a roughly oval shape weighing about 
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6 or 7 Ibs; the latter was in use for some time in the foreman’s 
shed for holding papers in place but was finally thrown away 
or lost. When widening Carshalton Road for the trams, near 
the South end of Ringstead Road, several Anglo-Saxon graves 
were uncovered at a depth of about 2 ft. 6 in. below the present 
surface. The site is now marked on the Ordnance maps, and 
there is a description by Mr George Clinch in our Collections.’ 
In June 1920 a small Roman pot was found near the North end 
of Uplands Road; a sewer was being laid in the middle of the 
road and cut through a trench in the solid chalk. The trench 
was filled with a reddish rubble and the pot lay near the middle 
at a depth of 2} ft; there was something that looked like old 
decayed bones near the pot. This summer a drain was put in 
from a new house to the sewer at a point a little further South, 
but still within the apparent line of the camp; the cutting ran 
across two and part of a third trenches in the chalk, all of 
them appearing to taper to the South, but rather suggesting 
squares cut diagonally by the drain. <A few pot-boilers came 
out, but no pottery and only two or three fragments of white 
encrusted bone. Mr Ward Evans spoke to many residents, 
whose grounds extended over the site of the camp, with a view 
to obtaining any evidence that might be forthcoming, but only 
succeeded in securing a fragment of a dress fastener of coiled 
bronze wire, a broken bronze arrowhead, some fragments of 
bronze age domestic pottery, and a number of Roman coins 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. This covers all the present 
known facts, and it only remains to add that the camp would 
lie within a quarter mile of copious springs of water. 

The Banstead Road, mentioned above, is undoubtedly an 
ancient trackway and appears to have continued Southwards 
on a line with the beginning of Short’s Lane; quite close to this, 
and a little to the East is the Lodge and drive to Carshalton 
House* of which Aubrey writes— 


* John Fellowes, in levelling the road to make a handsome 
Avenue to his Seat, discovered a great Quantity of Bones, 
mostly human, which seem to hint that here was formerly 
a Cemetery or that it was a Field of Battle.’ 


1 S.A.C, xxiii, p. 213. 
2 See a Note on this house below, p. 120. 
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Further South still, not far from Carshalton Station, a piece 
of Roman road has come to light on about the same line; and 
this, if continued, more or less coincides with a very old lane, 
now little used, leading towards Mitcham. The authenticity 
of this direction has not been in any way tested, but is men- 
tioned as it seems rather suggestive in relation to the camp. 

Close to Barrow Hedges Farm, on the opposite side of the 
old Banstead road, were found some years ago two large 
fragments of Samian bowls, and Roman coins have also been 
turned up in the neighbourhood from time to time. 

There are traces in Carshalton Park of an old track leading 
from The Square and curving in a South-Westerly direction, 
which would bring it out opposite the Park Hill end of the 
present Banstead road, but the antiquity of this is hard to 
determine ; the older maps however show a foot path continuing 


the same line from the conjectured fork, and making direct for 
the centre of the camp. 


KEY TO MAP. 


Approximate extent of camp. 

Portion still visible. 

Find of bronze implements. 

Find of ingots. 

Saxon burials. 

Situation of Roman pot. 

Trenches in Chalk. 

Ancient trackway. 

Bank and possible continuation of above. 
Samian ware (approximate only). 

Lodge and drive of Carshalton House. 
Recently discovered section of Roman road (approx.). 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WEALDEN IRON INDUSTRY. 


BY 


H. E. MALDEN, M.A. 


N interesting and usefu! little book on this subject by Miss 

M. C. Delany has been already noticed in our Collections.’ I 
venture to take up the consideration of it again, not to criticize 
it unfavourably, but to point out a few places where it touches 
Surrey in which it may perhaps be corrected. 

The author, on p. 21, attributes the growth of population 
in the Weald of Surrey to the spread northwards of the iron 
industry from Sussex. It seems to me that the growth of popu- 
lation indicated by the appearance of new parishes and manors 
in the Wealden area of Surrey after the date of the Domesday 
Survey is too early to be put down to this cause. Testa de 
Nevill, the Red Book of the Exchequer, the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas and the earliest Episcopal Registers tell us of separate 
manors and parishes, first heard of in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, in places which in 1086 were part and parcel of manors 
and parishes based on the chalk downs and their fringe of 
Green Sand in the centre of the County. Ockley is the only 
Domesday Manor named on the Wealden clay—Horley existed, 
I believe, but is not named in 1086. Only at Horley, and at 
Burstow, which was an outpost of a far distant manor, Wimble- 
don, is there certain evidence of the old system of common 
fields on the Wealden clay. There were none on the Wealden 
part of the big Dorking manor. It is possible that they existed 
elsewhere, but the only positive evidence for this existence is 
in the area really inhabited fully in 1086. In the big Farnham 
Manor the area beyond this, still on the sand, not on the clay, 


1 S,A.C, xxxiv, p. 118. 
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but taken into cultivation after 1086, is called terra nova. This 
growth of new manors and parishes looks to me like an exten- 
sion of population southwards for agricultural objects. Settlers, 
backwoodsmen we may call them, took up new ground as 
small farmers in separate enclosed farms, to provide for the 
increased demand for room and food when masons and car- 
penters, men-at-arms, priests, monks and canons, tradesmen 
and craftsmen, flocked into the country under the Norman 
and Angevin kings. By their architecture it is certain that at 
least one third, probably two thirds, of the Surrey churches 
were built or rebuilt in the 150 years after the Norman Con- 
quest. Almost all the few monasteries, and all the castles, were 
built then. Chertsey Abbey is the only pre-Conquest monastery 
in Surrey, and that was rebuilt. The builders of all these, 
and the inmates, had to be provided for; the elder sons of 
villant, in the very numerous cases in which Borough English 
left the youngest son upon his father’s original holding, had to 
be provided for. There is no evidence of any increase of the 
iron-industry so early as to account for the consequent erection 
of the old outlying forest portions of the old manors and 
parishes into new and distinct districts, such as appears to be 
going on between Domesday and the reign of Edward I. 

The earliest mention of Surrey iron has been found by Sir 
Henry Lambert at Horley, in 1371.1 Hereabouts the Surrey 
and Sussex ironfields were really one; iron ore disregards 
county boundaries. It is impossible to prove that iron was 
not worked for local needs much earlier than that, but in the 
County of Surrey there is no positive evidence that it was. 
Further west the record of Surrey iron is very much later. The 
earliest positive evidence is that the iron-works at Ewood, near 
Newdigate but on the confines of Dorking Manor, existed in 
1553 (they were older, for they were sold in that year by Lord 
Abergavenny to Christopher Darrell, as a going concern). 
But it is only in the latter half of the 16th century that we 
have any full and continuous record of Surrey iron-works, east 
or west. The Wealden area had been populated three or four 
hundred years before then. If any works added to its popu- 
lation, the record of the Chiddingfold glass-works is three 
hundred years older than 1553. It would be absurd to deny 


1 S.A.C. xxxiv, p. 105. 
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that the working of Surrey iron, and working for commercial 
not merely local consumption, may not be older than the 
16th century. I rather think it was, though this is merely a 
supposition. There are a great number of very substantially 
built farm houses in the Surrey Weald, some seeming to date 
from the 15th century. Were they all built merely on the 
resources of agriculture in stiff clay? Did not something else 
contribute to the purses of their builders? Fuel, wood and 
charcoal, perhaps, for it certainly came from this district to 
Kingston, and so no doubt to London; but perhaps also iron. 
The fine 16th century house at Burningfold was certainly 
built by an iron-master. But old though they may be, these 
houses are much later than the era of the first population of 
the Weald. 

The want of communication was no doubt a serious draw- 
back to the commercial development of the iron-works. Miss 
Delany is not quite correct in her description of the means of 
transport. On p. 23 she speaks of the Stane Street (it should 
be spelt Stone Street) being the only road up to 1756. It had 
gone out of use in long stretches centuries before 1756. The 
old Via Regia was about on the line of the modern Horsham and 
Dorking road (the Dorking Court Rolls mention it often), but 
it was not a good road for wheels. Another Via Regia left the 
line of the Stone Street north of Ockley and went over a 
shoulder of Leith Hill to Dorking, but was quite impassable 
for wheels till the rgth century. From about the neighbour- 
hood of Frensham water carriage on floats could be used in the 
upper branches of the Wey; from about Dunsfold streams run 
into the Arun, which could be reached from parts of Cranleigh, 
Ewhurst and Ockley parishes (for the Arun is not, as is often 
asserted, a purely Sussex river). Witley and Thursley, whence 
there is no direct water way, were the last foundries mentioned 
in Surrey in 1767; but Abinger Hammer was the last forge: 
it was rated by the overseers as ‘ iron-works ’ down to 1797. 

With regard to the extinction of the iron works in Sussex, 
something more than ‘a whisper of tradition’ (p. 31) con- 
demns the Sussex iron-masters. In 1779 (not, as is here 
stated, 1785) the Admiralty transferred its contract for iron 
guns from Sussex to the Carron works in Scotland (hence 
“carronades ’) because the Sussex iron-masters were selling to 
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the French in wartime. As far back as Elizabeth’s reign there 
were complaints that the Wealden iron-masters sold to pirates 
and the Queen’s enemies; and the Loseley papers contain 
references to the practice. But the last furnace at Ashburnham 
was not put out till 1828. 

Miss Delany is not quite accurate with regard to the forest 
in Surrey. On p. 18 she says that none of it (Surrey) ‘ came 
under Forest Law.’ The whole county was afforested by 
Henry II. In the first year of Richard I it was disafforested, 
for a consideration, with the exception of the district north of 
the Hog’s Back and west of the Wey, which remained purlieu 
of Windsor Forest. The exemption had to be further paid 
for under John, and the Close Rolls of 9. Henry III. record the 
final enfranchisement of the rest of the county.’ But this 
district left in the purlieu of Windsor Forest, and treated as 
Forest under Elizabeth, was well outside the Wealden area. 
I should demur to the statement that ‘ the Weald was a centre 
of early population’ (p. 10). It was in the centre of an area 
of early population, but itself sparsely inhabited, with people 
on its fringe, and here and there only in its interior parts. 
Prehistoric stone implements are almost unknown on the 
Wealden clay. But Tonbridge must not be excluded from 
land settled at the date of Domesday (p. 17). Richard de 
Tonbridge had his castle there, and founded a Priory. The 
story of the building of his castle before 1086 is very well known. 
The statement therefore that the site of Tonbridge was virgin 
forest in 1086, cannot stand. Coursley, which is queried in the 
text (p. 31), was in Mayfield parish. Another very small 
matter; armorial crests are not common, but seldom appear on 
cast-iron fire backs (p. 40). I do not remember ever seeing any, 
which is no proof there are none. What is meant is that shields 
of arms on fire-backs are very common. 


1 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, p. 56. 
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THE ARCH-ZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SURREY. 


Ashtead. 

Mr. Anthony Lowther, who is helping the Joint Committee on the 
Survey, has found Roman remains in Ashtead Forest, which suggest 
that there is a Roman site there of some importance. No proper 
excavation has been possible so far, but a superficial examination 
at five or six visits has brought to light fragments of roof, floor and 
flue tiles, including a complete floor tile some 83” square, besides a 
great quantity of pottery of various kinds. No foundations have 
been traced at present, but the relics found seem to point to a 
habitation site, though one would not expect to find a Roman 
dwelling on the London Clay of the forest. The remains extend 
over a considerable area and are near the camp shown on the O.S. 
maps and not far from two spots marked as sites of Roman pottery 
finds. It is hoped that it will be possible for the site to be systema- 


tically examined. Blechingley. 


Mr. Edwin Hart calls attention to the existence of two moated 
sites in this parish, which are practically unknown. One of them, 
in the North Park near the foot of the chalk escarpment, has never 
been recorded and is not marked in the O.S. maps, while the other, 
which is in the South Park down in the Weald, is only mentioned 
in Mr. U. Lambert’s recently published History of Blechingley. 
The former, roughly square, is in a little copse to the East of Place 
Farm, on level ground sloping from it to the East and South. The 
moat itself, now dry, and a bank within it which surrounds the 
enclosure, are wooded, but in the centre is open meadow. Founda- 
tions of a 16th century wall have been found in the South bank, 
but whether this continued all round the enclosure has not yet been 
ascertained. Foundations of a building have also been found 
adjoining the moat on the South, but its plan and extent have not 
yet been traced. At the South-east corner of the moat the overflow 
was extended to the South for some distance and partly walled, 
possibly to form a large fishpond. 

The southern site lies a little to the North-west of Lodge Farm 
in the South Park on open ground sloping sharply to the West. 
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This moat is also dry, except for a pond banked up at the North-East 
angle, and owing to the slope the upper part must have been extra- 
ordinarily deep, or the moat divided into two levels, if it was 
intended to hold water. In shape it is roughly quadrangular with 
the North-West angle rounded off to a very marked degree. A 
well marked oblong enclosure adjoins it on the West. The founda- 
tions of a stone building with large fragments of the local paludina 
limestone and other local stone, have been found within the enclosure, 
but their extent is still unknown. The finds include medieval 
pottery and the only object which can be definitely said to be of 
prehistoric date is a very fine Bronze Age hone. There is no history 
or tradition, documentary or oral, to account for these moats. 
The field in which the second is situated is called Chapel Plat. 
Mr. Lambert, whose book was published before the remains of 
buildings were discovered there, suggests that the moat was the 
site of a former castle with chapel attached. 


Waddon. 

Mrs. C. J. Richardson reports the discovery of a prehistoric 
site at Waddon, a hamlet in Croydon. The site is actually in 
Beddington parish, but adjoins the boundary between that parish 
and Croydon. It is on rising ground close to the Wandle, at the 
north end of Aldwyk Road, an unfinished road which cuts through 
a sandy hill overlooking the Wandle. Much soil on each side of 
the road has been removed and the resulting hollow shows in section 
two or three feet of sandy soil resting on an irregular surface of 
Thanet sand. Attention was drawn to the site by numerous worked 
flints, which appeared to have come from the surface soil, and some 
digging at a promising spot resulted in the discovery of a definite 
hearth at a depth of two feet, resting on the Thanet sand. The 
hearth consisted of a mass of burnt flints, among which were frag- 
ments of coarse, hand-made pottery, bones and teeth of animals, 
and flint flakes. The animals represented are horse, ox, sheep, 
pig and red deer. Near the hearth, but at a slightly higher level, 
were found fragments of blackish wheel-made pottery, said by 
Mr. Reginald Smith to be ‘ British.’ Broken pottery was found at 
all levels in the surface soil and appears to be of various periods 
from Neolithic and Roman. 

A fairly constant level of flint flakes and cores was found at the 
junction of the Thanet sand with the surface soil. These were 
iron stained and incrusted with sand and probably represent the 
oldest industry of the site. Apart from these the ground seemed to 
have been much disturbed all over and it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to distinguish between different layers. Worked flints were 
found at all levels and include cores of different types, scrapers and 
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trimmed flakes, a good burin and two ‘ pigmy ’ implements. Many 
of the flints found appear to resemble Aurignacian types, notably 
a beautiful end scraper found: by Mr. Prescott Row on a site not far 
from the hearth. Mr. Row has also found fragments of a cinerary 
urn, hand-made and of coarse pottery, which have been partly 
pieced together and appear to belong to a vessel of Roman type. 
Mr. Reginald Smith is inclined to put this down as a native attempt 
to copy a Roman sepulchral urn. 

There is a marked similarity between this habitation site and 
the one found by Mrs. Birch at Wallington both in their situation on 
the left bank of the Wandle and in the general character of the 


remains discovered. . 
Wallington. 


The remains of an earthwork have been found by Mrs. J. E. 
Birch on the banks of the Wandle, near Wallington Bridge and close 
to the boundary between the parishes of Beddington and Wallington. 
There is a large circular depression in the enclosure not far from the 
river bank. A reference to an earthwork, apparently the one 
in question, is quoted in Historical Notes on Wallington, by the 
Rev. J. Williams, 1873; but no authority is given and the work 
is not mentioned in the Victoria County History or shown in the maps 
of the Ordnance Survey Department. The site is a spit of Thanet 
sand, between chalk and gravel. The Wandle forms the northern 
boundary of the work and a well-marked vallum and ditch runs down 
to it on the West. Excavations in 1922 showed no definite boundary 
on the South, where the inhabited area seems to have been protected 
only by marshy ground, while the Eastern boundary was apparently 
a water course, now dry. This is still the boundary between the 
parishes of Wallington and Beddington. A section across the 
frontage to the Wandle showed a well-defined bank towards the 
river. The old higher water-level was well marked and there was a 
projection which seemed to have been a dipping place, some large 
bedded flints forming a stance. This section produced very few 
pot-boilers, no early pottery, only a trace of bones, but one square 
piece of Rhenish tufa. Excavation in the large circular depression, 
some 72’ in diameter, within the work reached the native sand at a 
depth of 7’. The first 3’ consisted of modern tip: the remainder 
yielded a little medieval and some early black and red, coarse 
pottery, a few pot-boilers and worked flints, one of which has been 
pronounced Neolithic. A section through the Western vallum and 
ditch produced on the lower level bones in small clumps, mixed 
with pot-boilers and one bone implement, much used, with a longi- 
tudinal groove. Nearer the surface were found medieval glazed 
ware and traces of iron were also found and the small, forked bronze 
terminal of a leather strap with a sheath, also of bronze. These 
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were identified by Mr. Reginald Smith and pronounced medizval. 
Other sections were opened making eight in all, and produced 
finds of the same mixed character. These included a flint factory, 
several rubbers, one of Diorite, a spindle whorl, a piece of a Roman 
bracelet of bronze, fragments of Roman tile, more tufa, and frag- 
ments of pottery, both pre-Roman and Saxon. All the ground 
showed traces of disturbance and there was never less than 3’ of 
made ground above the original surface. 

Work was continued in 1923, when the most important dis- 
covery was what appears to be a section of a Roman road. It is 
composed of a layer of flint and gravel, some 10 in. thick and about 
13 ft. across, bedded on sand. It seems to point towards Beddington 
Church, but its direction has not yet been definitely ascertained. 
Probing disclosed the presence over a large area of a hard sub- 
stratum, apparently similar in character. This appears in places 
to be a continuation of the road, but in other spots possible founda- 
tions are suggested. Little or no work has been done in 1924 owing 
to unfavourable weather, but the site ought to be thoroughly 
investigated. 

Another discovery by Mrs. Birch at Carshalton is described 
earlier in this volume. She has also found the site of a medieval 
chapel (post-Domesday) and beneath it the remains of a structure, 
apparently, of wattle and daub, possibly a kiln. A few yards from 
these, in different directions, she found two pit-dwellings. 


ALBANY F. Major. 


NOTE. Reviews of Books have been unavoidably held over 
in the present number but it is not out of place here to mention 
two small works by the writer of the above report, which should 
have been noticed in our last number. These are two addresses! 
delivered by Mr. Major in 1920 and rgz2r and still, we understand 
obtainable. The first sets forth a reconsideration of the possibility 
of arriving at some definite conclusions about the winning of Surrey 
by the Saxons in the light of fresh material which has become 
available since 1913, including the article by Mr. Thomas Codrington 
on Surrey Water-ways which appeared in these Collections?: it is 
interesting to find that the War period provided Mr. Major not only 
with time for the arrangement of ideas but also with some assistance 
in excavation. The second, which carries out in more detail an 
examination of the evidence as to early Saxon occupation already 


1 Surrey, London and the Saxon Conquest : with an Appendix on the 
Course of the Roman Road through Croydon and The Saxon Settlement 
of North-East Surrey : Croydon Natural History and Scientific Society, 
1920 and 1921: with maps, Is. 6d. each. 

2 S.A.C., xxviii. 
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sketched in the first, is concerned largely with the evidence furnished 
by place names: from which point of view it may be read in con- 
junction with Mr. Bonner’s article in the present volume. 

We must hope that perusal of these small books may lead to 
Mr. Major’s receiving yet more help in the excellent Survey work 
which he is directing on behalf of this Society and the Ordnance 
Survey. J. 


AN OLD SURREY PRINT. 


The accepted explanation of this print, here reproduced from a 
copy in the possession of Lt.-Col. F. A. Heygate Lambert, F.S.A., 
is that it was made about 1720 as a skit upon Charles Christian 
Reisen, gem-engraver and artist, and one Skelton, an upholsterer, 
who lived together at Putney in a cottage named by them or their 
friends Bearsden Hall. It is so explained in the catalogue of the 
British Museum Print Room. Charles Christian Reisen was the 
son of a Norwegian engraver who came to London, via Scotland, 
in 1666, arriving in the Thames at the singularly inopportune date 
of the second day of the Great Fire. The son was born in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes in 1679. He was introduced to Prince George 
of Denmark, but found a more discriminating patron in Harley; and 
became famous in a small way. He was much employed in engraving 
seals, and was given commissions from Denmark, Germany and 
France. His only public notoriety in England arose from his being 
examined as to the authenticity of a seal, in the proceedings against 
Bishop Atterbury for treasonable correspondence in 1722, after the 
supposed date of this engraving. But Reisen was a well-known 
character in artistic circles, a man of humour and sarcastic wit, 
an oddity in appearance and manners, speaking a mixed jargon 
of English and Danish. Sir James Thornhill drew a caricature of 
him and Matthew Prior wrote underneath it 

This drawn by candlelight and hazard, 
Was meant to shew Charles Christian’s mazzard. 


He may be represented by the sinister side of the Janus’ head under 
the picture of the house. About Skelton I know nothing. Reisen, 
if he lived at Putney, died in Covent Garden in 1725, and was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, on the north side 
near the steps of the church. 

This explanation is not quite satisfying. It leaves the ‘ Bear,’ 
‘ crabtree,’ borne away by a kite, and most of the detail, unexplained. 
Reisen and Skelton seem rather insignificant subjects for so elaborate 
askit. The ‘ Receptical for Fox’s eggs ’ seems to suggest a political 


1 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, vol. vi., p. 289. 
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skit against the Whigs at a date considerably later than 1720; 
and the style of the whole engraving is more like that of 1780-1800. 
Is the mountain in the background St. Anne’s Hill, Chertsey, where 
Fox lived? But the heads are neither of them portraits of Charles 
James Fox. We must thank Colonel Lambert for his contribution; 
but I think that there is still scope for the ingenuity of our Members 
in finding an explanation. H. E. MALDEN. 


THE FUNERAL EXPENSES OF SIR THOMAS CAWARDEN. 


The following transcript from a document among the Losely MSS. 
was made by the late Mr. Theodore Craib, who did so much excellent 
work for this and the Record Society, and was found among his 
papers together with that of a fragment relating to Chobham 
(printed below) after his death. 

Sir Thomas Cawarden, a biographical sketch of whom was 
contributed to these Collections! by Mr. Craib, was a particularly 
important personage for the Surrey historian in that he laid the 
foundation of the Losely collections. He died in 1559 and was 
buried at Blechingley. The expenses of his funeral here detailed 
come to over {126. 


Suche charges as grewe the daye of the obseques of Sir Thomas 
Cawerden Knight decessed vid. 


Inprimis the blackes Ixix li xixs ijd. 
Item for velvet and sylckes and bridyes 
satten xls. vd 
+. Item to the paynter yj li. 
+. Item to Barthelmew Scott for money dis- 


bursed at that same tyme as aperith by 
byll Iviijs. ilijd. 


+. Item to Richarde Leyes for moneye by hym 

disbursed the same tyme as aperith by byll XXviijs. ijd. 
+. Item to Mr. Vyron preacher XXvs. iiijd. 
+. Item to Mr. Marlan herald of Armes liijs. iiijd 
+ Item to the parson of the cherche for execu- 

ting of the funeralles xijd 
+ Item to the cherche wardens for breking the 


grounde of the sepulker or grave he was 

buryed in vjs. viijd. 
Item to the parson for a dead mortuary xs. 
Item in ready money destributed to the 

poore the daye of the funeralles by the 

handes of Richard Leye and the parson of 

the churche in the presens of the churche 

wardens xijs. 


1 $.A.C. XXVIII, p. 7 
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7. Item to John Broke and Wylliam Isted for 
dygyng the grave &c. ijs. jd. 

7. Item to the Sexton Clerke and Ryngers ixs. tijd. 

+. Item for the lone of blacke cottons xiijs. jd ob. 

+. Item for the waste of cottons borowed iljs. 

tj. Item payed to Mr. Moore by thandes of 
Thomas Hawe for xxvij yardes blacke 
cotton which he sent from Gylforde to 
hang abowte the corps and wagon, whan 
the same was brought to Blechyngly from 
Horsley 

Item for provision of 
from London 

Item two tonne of beare 

Item iiij quartars wheat 

Item ij oxon 

Item vealles 

Item iiij muttons 

Item vilj pigges 


Xvs. ixd. 


vli. vijs. viijd 

iijli. 

iij li. xiijs. viijd 

vj li. xiijs. iiijd. 
xiijs. iiijd. 
XXVJs. viijd. 


vs. lijd. 
Item iiij dd. pigeons Viijs. 
Item vij dd. coneyes Xxjs. 
Item iiij dd. chekons vjs. viijd 
Item sugar spices and frutes vii. 
Item wyne di tonne iiij li 
Item to Thomas Bowcher for ij loodscoles XXs. 

H. J. 


PRE-CONQUEST CHURCHES IN SURREY. 


A NOTE UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF WEST HORSLEY CHURCH AND 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


There was a Church at Orslei, which may be taken as West 
Horsley—not East—and 1085-6, when the Domesday Survey of 
Surrey was made. This fact is presumptive evidence of a Saxon 
Church occupying the present site, i.e. a Church dating from before 
the Norman Conquest of 1066: but for how many years prior to 
that fateful year must remain pure guesswork, in default of any 
positive evidence, documentary or structural. 

In place of mere surmise or speculation, it would be much more 
to the point to remove the stucco from the western quoins of the 
Nave—that is to say where the aisles join on to the Nave, which in 
early days was aisle-less—and if those quoins should prove to be of 
long and short stones alternately (as was the case in Stoke d’Abernon 
Church before the destructive restoration of the ‘sixties), then 
one could definitely say ‘ Here is the West wall of a Saxon Church.’ 
Recent investigation has proved that the nave of Witley Church, 
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Surrey, which had hitherto been classed as of Early Norman date 
is Saxon work, of probably the first half of the eleventh century. 
The nave of Stoke d’Abernon Church was in all likelihood older than 
this, and may have been erected in the roth or even the gth century, 
while its chancel, though disguised by extensive alterations in the 
12th, 13th and later centuries, can be assigned with some plausi- 
bility to an even earlier period. 

Here, at all events, are two local Churches with genuine Saxon 
features still to be seen, and similar features which would add 
enormously to our knowledge and to its antiquarian and historical 
interest are there for the finding at West Horsley, if intelligently 
sought, at nominal expense. An ounce of pure fact is worth a ton 
of pure fancy. 

Of course there must have been scores of simple timber Churches 
of pre-Conquest date in Surrey, many of which would survive into 
the 12th century or later, like the still-remaining nave of Greenstead 
Church, near Ongar, Essex, which is constructed of split tree-trunks, 
placed upright and tongued together—an unique survival in this 
country of what must have been the common type of Saxon or 
Danish Church, where stone was scarce or non-existent, and men 
built with the material which was nearest to hand. But, all the 
same, Surrey can still show us in the fabrics of her ancient Churches 
plain evidences of a stone architecture that must have flourished 
contemporaneously with the wooden type. 

There may be others, besides the following which I have in- 
vestigated, which would yield proof of a pre-Conquest origin as 
stone buildings. Many of them have been grievously mishandled 
in 1gth century restorations; but with the exception of Hascombe, 
which has been entirely rebuilt (It had a double-splayed window 
and an apse), either the existing walls, or fragments of carved work, 
still evidence a Stone church of the pre-Conquest period: 


Carshalton East Horsley 

Cheam West Horsley 

? Beddington Guildford, St. Mary’s 
Ashtead Godalming 

Fetcham Wotton 

Reigate ? Shere 

Stoke d’Abernon Albury 

Kingston Wonersh 

? Banstead Compton 
Betchworth Witley 


¢ Tooting (round tower, destroyed) | Hascombe (destroyed). 


It is not a little remarkable, considering that Surrey is not 
par excellence a stone county, and that its ancient Churches are 
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some 145 only in number—that remains of about twenty stone-built, 
dating from before the Norman Conquest should have survived. 


Puitip M. JOHNSTON. 


THE RECORDING OF ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


May I put in a plea for the preservation of records, not indeed 
strictly archeological, but perhaps of no less importance? The 
nineteenth century will be remembered in history as the Century of 
Settlement and Colonization. No Power displayed greater activity in 
that work than Great Britain and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is scarcely a family in the country from which a member did 
not go forth as a soldier, sailor, explorer, trader or settler. 

Now many of those who did so brought home or sent home 
curios of all kinds and with the passage of time these articles are 
becoming of very great ethnological and historical value. We must 
largely depend on collections made during the nineteenth century 
for evidence of the methods of life of non-European races. The 
explorers of the eighteenth century were able to bring but little 
home for obvious reasons. To-day but little remains owing to the 
importation of European goods and European methods of life. 
It is important therefore not only to preserve articles of ethnological 
value themselves, but also to make a careful record of their history. 
I have had some correspondence on this subject with Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, the Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
and he has been good enough to send me a letter to parts of which I 
would venture to draw the attention of our members. 


‘ The practical suggestions which I would make to the owners 
of ethnological specimens are as follows:— 


1. To record, on labels firmly attached to the objects, all 
that is known as to their origin and the date and cir- 
cumstance of their acquisition. 

2. In case of doubt, to consult the officials of the British 
Museum (Ethnological Department) or a good local 
museum. The objects may be of unsuspected interest. 

3. If the owner does not wish to retain the objects, to consult 
the British Museum as to their most suitable destination. 
In some cases this will be the National collection, in 
others a local museum. 


Of these, No. 1 is the most important. Ultimate destination 
may be settled at any time, but the record of facts, if once lost, 
is lost for ever. If the Museum can be of any use to you, or to 
other interested persons, in this matter, we shall always be very 
glad to do what we can.’ 


ONSLow, 
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EAST BETCHWORTH. 
DISCOVERY OF PART OF A COURT ROLL. 


This belongs to William Frederick Chatfield of Lyndhurst, 
Cheamside, Worcester Park; whose mother was a Miss Hannah 
Friday. Her father, William Friday, was born at Leatherhead 
4th October 1824. The document was used as a cover to his bible, 
but how he obtained it is not known.! 

It is part of a Court Roll of the Manor of East Betchworth, of a 
Court baron held there on Monday and Tuesday, 8th-gth February 
1 Anne (1702) by Stephen Hervey Esq., steward (senescallum) there. 


All the entries concern a suit between John Bouwicke gent., 
plaintiff, and Joanna Hudson, widow (formerly Joanna Nevell), 
respecting a messuage, stable, 2 gardens, 20 acres of land and 
15 acres of pasture, in Betchworth, within the Manor of Betchworth 
and held by copy of Court roll. 

Joanna called to warranty her youngest son Francis Hudson 
and her eldest son Edmund Hudson. 

An agreement was finally come to by which all parties surrendered 
the property into the hands of the steward, who granted possession 
to Joanna. She was to hold for life with reversion to Francis and 
his heirs and assigns for ever. They were admitted tenants—to 
have seisin by the rod and by doing fealty to the lord. A fine of £8 
for admission was paid by Francis Hudson. 

Dorotuy L. PowELL. 


CARSHALTON HOUSE.? 


The earliest owners of this property, so far as can be at present 
traced, were the Carletons, but the house they occupied has com- 


1 Information supplied through Mr. Walter Bacon by Mr. J. F. 
Macdonald. 

2 The information here given is largely derived from notes by 
C. R. B. Barrett Esq., a sometime owner, and the illustrations are from 
ane by the late Dr. Peatling. The House was visited by the 

ciety in the year 1924. 
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pletely disappeared. From t.aces of foundations and bits of worked 
stone, dug up from time to. time, it would seem that the old house 
stood rather to the North and rear of the present one. 

A Thomas Carleton gent. is mentioned in the Court Rolls for 1642 
and two branches of the same family appear to have been well 
established London merchants about the same date. Thomas 
Carleton died in 1667, and his son Edward, with another Carleton, 
Arden, were tobacco merchants in London; they failed in 1713, 
owing the Customs duty to the amount of £16,000, and both partners 
absconded. Edward’s property in Carshalton, with the house 
and furniture, were seized, put up for sale, and bought by Dr. John 
Radcliffe in May 1714 for £7163; he died the following November, 
having spent some {900 on improving the property, which again 
came into the market. 

Sir John Fellowes was the next purchaser, and he immediately 
set about pulling down the old house and building himself a mansion; 
he cannot have enjoyed his new home many years as he was a director 
of, and deeply implicated in, the South Sea Bubble scheme, which 
led to the confiscation of his house shortly after 1721. It has since 
passed through many different hands, and in the time of Theodore 
Broadhead, who was Sheriff in 1786, the cupola was removed and a 
third story added. Later it was a military college for cadets in 
connection with Addiscombe, and during that period the extensive 
range of stabling was very much altered to provide extra dormitories 
and classrooms. 

Still, as a whole, it has remained wonderfully untouched, and 
every detail is worthy of careful inspection and study. The painted 
room is in good preservation and a fine example of its kind, while one 
of the panels shows an interesting representation of the house as 
Fellowes left it. The Italian room is also very beautiful in its 
proportions and execution, and the mis-nomer ‘ Adams’ is a modern 
invention; the work was actually done by an Italian craftsman 
before the Adams brothers were thought of. The staircase, of 
carved oak, has unfortunately been spoilt by being shorn of one of 
the two first flights, but the detail is good. 

Fellowes had an avenue straight down to the front of the house, 
with a group of statuary in the middle of the present front lawn, and 
he must also have made the terrace, which is artificial and probably 
formed of the material excavated from the lake. The iron entrance 
gates are his too and bore his crest till it was removed to make room 
for the existing cross. The Waterhouse supplied all the water for 
the house, which was led in pipes from a spring right across the lake 
to a well beneath the tower and pumped by three plunge pumps 
into a large leaden cistern above the open arches. The ground floor 
was divided into an orangery, a pumping station, with a 14 foot 
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wheel to drive the pumps, and a singular marble and dutch-tiled 
bath with a dressing room. 

The Hermitage is a curious and elaborate erection of the grotto 
“ type, covered in with lead over which several feet of earth was 
heaped; it was planted about 1719 with yews which are now fine 


trees. J. E. Burcu. 


CHIDDINGFOLD. 
FIND OF FLINTS. 


On Goldhorde Field, Gostrode, I have found recently large 
numbers of worked flints, close to the site of the bronze-age Tumulus. 
This field lies near to the Surrey and Sussex boundary, along which 
a very ancient track-way ran. The Rev. T. S. Cooper had a note 
that the track-way went from Hampshire to Pulborough and that a 
deep groove in Goldhorde field was a British chariot-track. It is 
hoped that further discoveries may come to light in the same 


neighbourhood. BRENDA C. HALAHAN. 


CHOBHAM. 
ORIGINAL PRESENTMENT TO A COURT.! 


Chobham, Surr. The presentment of John Chapman with his 
iiij men of the towneshipp of Chobham at the 
Swanemote courte holden there the xxth of 
October 15 


First they present that Milbridge in Chobham aforesaid 
is so farre rune to ruyne and dekey that no man can passe 
that waie on horseback ne yet by night on foote 


Item there is one other bridge in the same towneship also 
dekeyed that men cannot have there free passage as they 
ought to have 


Item they present that Richard Cowper there kepeth a 
mastif dogg unlawed contrarie to the statutes of the forest 

wi and that John Edsawe there likewise kepeth a dog unlawed. 
tig and further all is well 


WYLLIAM MORE 


[on the back] RICHARD POLSTED 
we fynde all thinges to be true 
conteyned within this bill. aS 


1 This transcript of an original document gg wey to a Court 
Roll, now in the Loseley MSS., was made by the late Mr. Theodore 
Craib. 
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CRANLEIGH. 
REPAIRS TO ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH. 


The roof of St. Nicholas’ Church has been under repair lately, 
owing to the rotting away of the oak battens on which the tiles 
are laid; and a careful examination of the timbering has been made. 
This is in very good order and is composed of oak beams, some of 
which must date from the 14th or 15th century. The statement 
made in the Victoria County History that they are ‘deal,’ is 
incorrect; though in a few cases there seems to have been some 
covering of oak beams which had weathered at their extremities 
by deal casing. An examination of the stone work laid bare in the 
course of the repairs, shows that the Eastern arch of the Nave was 
originally the chancel arch and that it was pulled down and recon- 
structed when the Church was lengthened by the building of a new 
chancel about the end of thie 15th century. The repairs are being 
carried out carefully and intelligently and where new tiles have to 
be put in they are selected so that they may be of the same colour 
as those around them. A. H. BINGLEY. 


FARNHAM. 
DISCOVERIES DURING 1924. 


This year there have been several interesting finds in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

(i) The bones of Mammoth and Bos primigenius in the sand pit 
at Firgrove Hill belonging to Messrs. Patterson; in whose possession 
this find remains. 

(ii) In the same pit on the eastern side—an ancient hearth; 
two earthen vessels of sundried clay, broken; an iron knife blade; 
and the remains of the charcoal of the extinct fire, which must 
have been alight when one of the vessels was broken as the broken 
edges showed signs of burning. The knife and vessels are now in 
the possession of Mr. Harold Falkner. 

(ili) Flint paleolithic implements from the same pit, now in 
my possession. 

(iv) Near the Six bells Inn—an ancient pottery bowl, which 
however disappeared before being closely examined. As this is a 
possible site of a Roman building, the loss is regrettable. Roman 
roof-tiles have been found here previously. 

(v) An old unoccupied house known as the Hart’s Horn Inn, 
adjoining, and possibly once in, the graveyard of Ash Church, was 
sold and I had the opportunity of examining it. A red leather 
clog of the early 15th century, in perfect condition, was found 
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behind the plaster of the old kitchen and is now in my possession. 
The plaster was mixed with chopped rye straw spread on wattle- 
work of hazel. The beams of oak, moulded, bear carpenter’s marks. 

The house was originally of the ‘open roof hall’ type, added 
to in Tudor times, when floors were put in. The doors have wooden 
Tudor lintels in one passage. I was told that years ago a bell was 
found in the ceiling which gave rise to an idea, still current in the 
village, that it was an ecclesiastical building of some sort. It stands 
within the old Forest of Windsor, but I can find no reference to it 
in the Church documents available. 

(vi) Some excavations had lately been done by Major Wade at 
Smailslend Farm, on behalf of the British Museum. The most inter- 
esting result was what Major Wade is inclined to classify as a double 
flint hook for fishing purposes. If so this is a very important and, as 
far as my knowledge goes, unique find but I have not yet seen it. 

(vii) A green pottery Pilgrim’s bottle was found on opening an 
old midden near the Lion and Lamb Inn in West Street, Farnham. 
This Inn stands on a pilgrim’s route. 

H. R. HuBAND. 


HASLEMERE. 
DISCOVERY OF AN URN. 


Fragments of a large cinerary urn of the Late Bronze Age were 
found in June last on Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson’s property in Three 
Gates Lane about half a mile from the High Street, Haslemere. 
These have been placed in the Haslemere Museum. The pottery 
is of the usual coarse and thick type with finger-point indentations 
on a raised peripheral band. There is simple linear ornamentation 
on the base of the vessel. 

Mr. Allen Chandler has recently added to his collection of flint 
implements (now in the Haslemere Museum) a partially polished 
celt, 5 inches long and 2 inches in maximum width, found at 
Waverley Abbey in 1923. E. W. Swanton. 


HOLMBURY CAMP. 


In the Journal of the British Archeological Society’ reference 
is made to a Roman Ampulla, probably of the rst century, which 
had been found in Holmbury Camp, and which had been shown 
at an exhibition of Miscellaneous Antiquities (presumably held at 
the Society’s headquarters) by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew. The 
present writer would be glad of information which would enable her 
to trace its whereabouts. She would also be grateful for any 
1 Vol. 46, p. 160. 
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information that would help her to complete a bibliography of the 
Camp; and more especially would be glad of data that would help 
to elucidate the origin of the present causeway at its north-west 
angle and of the parallelogram of trenches below its eastern limits, 
between the six and seven hundred foot contour levels. 


Joan D. PARKEL. 


HORLEY. 
DEEDS DEPOSITED WITH THE SOCIETY. 


The deeds of which a résumé is given below have been deposited 
for the use of the Society by Mr. A. E. Jennings, senior, Builder, 
of Horley. All relate to the farm of Russells. 


1604. Oct. 15 (2 James I). William Brown of Horley to Joseph 
Browne of Rye (clerico filio meo seniori): Russells in Horley. 

1613. Nov. 1 (12 James 1). Joseph Browne of Rusper to William 
Browne of the same. Russells. 

1689. May 21 (1 William and Mary). Conveyance by Richard 
Dendy of Walton on the Hill, gent., and Martha his wife, 
to Thomas Jeale, yeoman, of Reigate: Russells. 

1698. (Trinity term ro William IIT). Fine between Susan Laker, 
widow of Thomas Jeale, and John Shearman of Reigate. 

1698. May 10. Conveyance, same to same: Russells. 

1708. Will of John Shearman of Horne, yeoman. To my cozen 
John Wood, son of my nephew deceased Robert Wood, Rabbies in 
Nutfield, held of the Manor of Nutfield, and Russells in Horley. 

1750. Nov. 20 (24 George II). Thomas Wood of Horley to 
John Wood of Horne, lease of Russells for 59 years from 
previous Michaelmas. 

1754. Oct. 15 (28 George II). Conveyance of Russells by 
Robert Wood of Horley to William Wells of Croydon. 

1754. Nov. 3 (28 George II). Fine between William Wells and 
his wife and Robert Wood and others. Court copy, and 
another copy of this. 

1782. 21 June (22 George III). Release by William Wells of 
Croydon to William Borer, Surgeon, of Horley, of Russells 
(payment £350). 

1782. June 20. Lease for a year by same to same. 

1782. (Trinity term 22 George III). Fine between William 
Wells and William Borer. 

1782. Another copy of the same. 

Two leases of 1899. H. E. MALDEN. 


HORSELL. 
DISCOVERY OF A STONE AGE SITE. 


The following note by Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., appeared in the 
Antiquaries’ Journal,: from which it is reproduced by permission. 


1 Vol. iv. (1924), p. 415. 
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“For some time past the owner of a small farm north-west of 
“Woking, Surrey, has been collecting worked flints from the 
“ surface and just below it; and the collection is now large enough 
“to show that there was a floor or occupation level there, about 
“2 ft. from the surface, dating from the Paleolithic period. The 
“lower Bagshot sand has a hard concreted band or “ pan” from 
“18 in. to 30 in. from the surface, and this may have been broken 
‘through in grubbing up a hedge; many of the specimens were 
‘found on the surface along that line, others being dug out from 
“the sand at a depth of 2 ft. The implements comprise several 
“cores or core-scrapers (nucleiform), definite gravers some of 
‘of which are double, a few narrow blades with battered back, 
‘and one perfect pygmy implement of the type illustrated in 
“this Journal, vol. iv., p. 47, from Marsden, Yorks. The cores 
“and gravers are of normal dimensions, by no means of pygmy 
‘character; and everything but the inevitable arrow-heads from 
‘ the surface points to a late phase of the core period, though it is 
“at present uncertain whether La Madeleine is represented in 
‘this country. Systematic excavation will no doubt yield 
‘considerably more, and perhaps help to determine the age of a 
“large series from Blackheath near Wonersh in the same county.’ 
We may add here that this very interesting discovery was made 
by a member of the Society, Mr. H. P. Lawson, of Brockhill, Horsell. 
It is good news that he hopes presently to do some more digging 
with a view to discovering exactly the depth from which these imple- 
ments come. J. 


LEATHERHEAD. 
The medieval wood carving here illustrated measures 13” X 9”. 


It was found over the door of the writer’s house, The Nook, Leather- 
head. Where it came from is unknown. LAURA PALMER. 


MERTON. 
THE PARISH CHURCH. 


In connection with the proposed enlargement of the church 
vestry the external stonework of two thirteenth century lancet 
windows has been partially opened out on the South wall of the 
chancel. The window to the East was evidently built up when the 
exquisite Elizabethan monument was erected in the Church on the 
other side of the wall to the memory of Gregory Lovell of Merton 
Abbey Esquyre Cofferer of Her Majesties Household .. . dyed the 
XV of Marche in the yeare of our Lorde 1597. The stonework is ina 
fair state of preservation, and the heavy iron guard is still im situ. 
This window does not appear to have had any insertion of glass, 
but there are small holes in a rebate at the sides for wooden pegs 
for fixing the frame of a shutter. The stonework of the other 
lancet is much weather worn, having been exposed for 200 years 
more than its neighbour, and may perhaps have had glass inserted. 
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The iron work has been removed or perished. The remains of these 
two windows are to be preserved and protected in the new vestries, 
giving additional interest to Merton’s unique chancel. 


J. E. JAGGER. 
MERTON PRIORY. 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 


The latest researches at Merton Priory! have revealed the east 
end of the first (Norman) church. This was square, and of no great 
depth beyond the transepts. In the North transept three chapels 
have been exposed; and the whole of this part of the plan reminds 
one very forcibly of Kirkstall Abbey, Leeds—although that was a 
Cistercian House, and Merton Augustinian. 

The Southern Railway have most generously carried out a series 
of investigations under their running line, with the result that the 
Norman Chapter House has been discovered—a building almost 
exactly like that at Bristol, with an apsidal end. It will be remem- 
bered that the 13th century Lady Chapel at Merton also follows the 
Bristol plan. Bristol was, like Merton, an Augustinian House. 

H. F. BIDDER. 
REDHILL. 

The Tercentenary of the death of Charles Lord Howard of 
Effingham, First Earl of Nottingham and Admiral of the English 
Fleet against the Armada, was celebrated at a public meeting! 
held at Redhill 12th December 1924. Mr. H. E. Malden delivered 
a lecture on Lord Howard before a large and appreciative audience. 
An interesting collection of photographs of portraits of Lord Howard 
and his father and of documents illustrating their connection with 
Reigate was shown at the close of the lecture. He died 14th 
December 1624 (O.S.) at Haling House, Croydon, and was buried 
in the Chancel of Reigate Church. He owned Reigate Priory and 
was also joint owner of the Manor. W. J. Hooper. 

REIGATE. 

The four MS. volumes enquired for at page 124 of Volume 35 
of these Collections have since been traced. One of them is in the 
Minet Public Library at Camberwell, and the remainder have been 
acquired by myself. 

In the note on Reigate at page 114 of volume 34 the date of 
erection of the Old Town Hall according to Brayley (as also Manning 
and Bray) should read 1708 instead of 1780. The Town Council 
has been urged to devote the upper floor to a Museum of local 
Archeology, but no decision has so far been reached. 

W. J. Hooper. 


1 A short account of the meeting with an article on the Admiral 
appeared in the Times of 13th December. 


